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the calories in the 


cereal and milk serving 


are well balanced and low in fat 


In the light of the modern trend toward less fat in 
the diet and for quick and lasting energy foods, the 
calories in the cereal and milk serving merit con- 
sideration. Both the cereal and the milk contribute 
well-balanced nourishment. 


CALORIES 


This serving provides quick and lasting energy, is 
low in fat, and is a good source of many nutrients as 
shown in the table below. It furnishes about 10 per 
cent of the daily needs of protein, important B 
vitamins, and essential minerals. Served with nonfat 
milk, the fat content is very low. * 


Cereal, 1 oz. 
Whole Milk, 4 oz. Cereal** Whole Milk 
Sugar, 1 teaspoon 1 oz 4 oz 


203 104 


Sugar 
1 teaspoon 


16 


nutritive 
composition 
of average 
cereal serving 


CALCIUM. 
IRON..... 
VITAMIN A 
THIAMINE... 
RIBOFLAVIN. 
NIACIN... 
ASCORBIC ACID 
CHOLESTEROL 


7.3 gm. 

. 539m. 
. 32.2 gm. 
.0.169 gm. 
1.5 mg. 
195 1. U. 
0.16 mg. 

. 0.25 mg. 
1.4 mg. 

. 1.5 mg. 
. 16.4 mg. 


3.1 gm. 
0.6 gm. 
22 gm. 
0.025 gm. 
1.4 mg. 


0.12 mg. 
0.04 mg. 


1.3 mg. 
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1.5 mg. 


16.4 mg.* 


*Nonfat (skim) milk, 4 oz., reduces the Fat value to 0.1 gm. and the Cholestero! value to 0.35 m7. 


**Based on composite average of breakfast cereals on dry weight basis. 


Bowes, A. deP., and Church, C.F .: Food Values of Portions Commonly Used. 8th ed. Philadelphia: A. deP. Bowes, 1956 
Cereal Institute, Inc.: The Nutritional Contribution of Breakfast Cereals. Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1956. 
Hayes, O. B., and Rose, G. K.: Supplementary Food Composition Table. J. Am. Dietet. A. 33:26, 1957. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. - 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 
A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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Show them the difference 
starching makes! 


Show your girls how starching will keep all their cottons Jane Ashiey, Dept. 0-10 
Box 1670 Church Street Post Office 


and petticoats (cotton or nylon) fresher, lovelier, new 
New York 46, New York 


looking longer. 
Just one quick demonstration with NIAGARA® IN- Please send me 
STANT LAUNDRY STARCH “Starch the Quick and Easy Way” and 


“ “Timely Starching Tips for Teenagers” 
shows how easy it is to starch . 


copies of your combination offer 


the modern way. Swish in cold —— 
water—NIAGARA dissolves in- 
stantly! It’s smart and economi- j 
cal to starch with NIAGARA! == School or Office Address 


City 
Corn Products Refining Company 


School or Organization 
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pro’ té-in 
n. Nitrogenous compounds; essential constituents of all living cells, 
the most abundant of the organic compounds in the body. Good 


sources of protein: meat, fish, poultry, milk, cheese, whole grain 
cereals, Kellogg’s Special K. 


: ; SPECIAL K AND MILK 
Note to Teachers: When you’re teaching your ARE PERFECT PROTEIN PARTNERS 
students the importance of protein in the 


° ‘ ° This chart, based on an average serving with milk, shows 
diet, you will probably want to bring them up how the eight essential protein components (amino acids 


to date on Kellogg’s high-protein food dis- of milk and Special K fit together to form a biologically 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 complete protein—the kind that builds, maintains, and | 
covery. Developed with the help of two lead- re ous body tissues. | 
ing universities, Special K provides more pro- SPECIAL K mik | 
tein than any other leading cereal, hot or cold. es 
so.eucine 
Lysine | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


For complete information, write for our | Teyptophene 
Methionine & Cystine 


free booklet “Common Sense Nutrition | Veline 
and Special K’’. Kellogg Company, | Phenylo'onine 
Dept. JHE-10-58, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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THEY BEGIN 
WITH 

PET'S CREAMY 
SOUP-SAUCES 


Easier, yes, than the usual white sauce base, but . . . 

These sauces have flavor —the good flavor of the soup you choose. 
These sauces are extra rich, extra creamy, because PET Evapo- 
rated Milk is double-rich. And extra nourishing because that 
half cup of PET has the milk nourishment of twice that amount 
of ordinary milk. 

These sauces blend the flavors of whatever casserole ingredients 
you use to smooth perfection. Our Corned Beef Casserole has an 
especially tempting new flavor—a gee way to discover the 
superior casseroles you make with PET soup-sauces. 
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CORNED BEEF 
CASSEROLE 


Turn on oven and set at 425 (very hot). 
Mix in a 2Ya-quart bowl . . . 


1 can Cream of Chicken Soup 
Y cup PET Evaporated Milk 
12-0z. can Corned Beef, cut up 


1 cup grated, process American 
Cheese 


Ye cup finely cut Onion 
1% cups cooked Noodles (see note) 


Pour into a well-greased, 1¥2-quart 
boking dish. 


Top with... 
Y cup crumbled Potato Chips 


Bake neor center of oven 15 minutes, 
or until bubbly hot. Mokes 4 servings. 


Note: You will need to cook about 1 
cup broken noodles for 12 cups cooked 
noodles. Cook in unsalted water. 


DOUBLE-RICH Pe hex 


HANDIEST MILK YOU CAN GET! 


“PET” —Reg. U. S. Pot. Off- Copr., 1958, Pet Milk Co. 
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mice Outstanding 
Educational Upporttumndies 


hor Studeut Dietitians. 


the Sponsor —The Army Medical Service, whose mission is to provide the finest 


care available for the Army's sick and wounded personnel. Army 
dietitians make a distinguished contribution to the Service by administering all phases of 
the Food Service Divisions in Army hospitals in this country and overseas. 


the Programs —First, an AMSC-sponsored Student Dietitian Program, giving 


financial assistance to outstanding students majoring in Foods and 
Nutrition or Institution Management. You enlist in the Women's Army Corps Reserve, 
and remain in your school to complete your educational requirements, receiving in excess 
of $200 per month. At the time of graduation you are commissioned in the AMSC 
to take part in Dietetic Internship. 


Second, an AMSC-sponsored Dietetic Internship, enabling you to qualify as a hospital 
dietitian without financial worry. Approved by the American Dietetic Association, this 
12-month internship gives you experience in both the administrative and therapeutic phases 
of dietetics. The internship is conducted at Walter Reed Army Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
and Brooke Army Hospital, San Antonio, Texas. Upon entering the program you will be 
commissioned a Second Lieutenant in the AMSC, Army Reserve, and will receive $222.30 per 
month plus $47.88 monthly subsistence and quarters, and will enjoy the rank and prestige 
of an Army officer. After completing your internship, you will be assigned as a staff member 
in an Army hospital, working with other officers in an outstanding professional career. 


the ' Qualifications —For the Student Dietitian Program, you must have 


completed either your sophomore or junior year, majoring 
in Foods and Nutrition or Institution Management. For the Dietetic Internship, you 
must have a bachelor’s degree, with a major in Foods and Nutrition or in Institution 
Management, from an accredited college or university. 
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THE SURGEON GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Please send me full details on the 
Army Medical Specialist Corps’ Student 
Dietitian Progrom ond the Dietetic Internship. 


You owe it fo yourself to obtain 
full details on these outstanding educoti 
opportunities. Simply clip and mail 
this coupon today, and you will receive 
oll the focts—at no obligation! 





s9eee8808 80 


Om Medical Specialist Corns 


Date of Graduation 





Hormones control blood and tissue 
levels of fats and related substances such 
as cholesterol . . . rate at which these are 
synthesized and destroyed ... and man- 
ner in which they are utilized for body 


functioning. Fat metabolism is in- 
fluenced by secretions of the pituitary, 
thyroid, adrenals, ovaries, testes and 
pancreas, and by action of liver and pos- 
sibly kidneys. 

Diseases of the endocrine glands may 
lead to serious disturbance of metabolism 
... Of fats as well as carbohydrates and 
proteins, In diabetes, blood serum levels 
of cholesterol and other lipids are high 
...and can be changed by administra- 
tion of insulin. In hypothyroidism, there 
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FATS 


is a tendency for fat to accumulate in 
body tissues and for serum cholesterol 
levels to be high. Administration of thy- 
roxin stimulates an increase in metabo- 
lism . . . tends to lower serum cholesterol 
...and increases mobilization and oxida- 
tion of fat from body tissues. 

The “master gland”... the pituitary 
... influences fat metabolism directly 
and indirectly . . . through stimulation of 
other glands. ACTH appears to inhibit 
fat synthesis and to lower serum choles- 
terol levels... probably by stimulating 
production of cortisone and other 
adrenal hormones. The “growth hor- 
mone” and “sex hormones” tend to de- 
crease amount of fat synthesized by 
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increasing energy utilization. Certain 
types of damage to the area of the 
hypothalamus lead to excessive storage 
of fat. 

The specific roles of hormones. . . in- 
dividually and in balance with each other 
... arenotclearly understood. However, 
their importance as “chemical regula- 
tors” in determining how the body han- 
dies fats... the proportion burned for 
energy... and the amount stored . . . is 
firmly established. 

Fat, as present in foods and used in 
meal preparation, contributes to the 
pleasure of eating... with capacity for 
utilization under control of body hor- 
mones. 


Since 1915 . . . promoting better health through nutrition research, education 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 


have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 


tion of the American Medical Association and found 


consistent with current authoriiative medical opinion. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


A non-profit organization 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF ERIES. REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE UF EO 
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12 months’ civilian dietetic 
internship...yours as an 


Air Korce Officer 


If you now possess—or will soon receive—a Bachelor’s Degree in Home Economics, with a major in Foods and 


Nutrition, or Institution Management, you may qualify for an Air Force Hospital Dietetic Internship. Under this pro- 


gram, you will be commissioned as a second lieutenant and assigned to an approved civilian hospital of your choice to 


serve a 12 months’ internship. During this time, you will receive the full pay and allowances of your rank—$338.58 


a month, Investigate your opportunities under the Air Force Hospital Dietetic Internship Program for Women. 


cc. 

Air Force 
Medical 
Specialist Corps 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

Air Force Medical Specialist Information, Dept. HE-1321, Box 7608, 
Washington 4, D.C. 

Please send me all the details on my opportunities as a dietitian in the 
Air Force. 





Name 


Street 








City. Zone State 





Latest information 
of top importance 
for the Home 
Economist —— 


by ROBERT S. GOODHART, M.D. + Fore- 
word by Dr. Norman Jolliffe. At last 
—a really sound guide to nutrition 
for the normal healthy adult. Tells 
the truth about breakfast food ad- 
vertising—about canned and frozen 
foods. Shows what is fad and what 
is fact in nutrition. By the Scien- 
tific Director of the National Vita- 
min Foundation. 16 tables, 7 charts, 
complete Table of Food Values, 
Diet Evaluation Sheet. $4.50 


SEWING THE EASY WAY 


by MARY JOHNSON. A revolution- 
ary new method to cut sewing time 
in half by using professional tricks 
—by making old-fashioned basting 
and endless fittings a thing of the 
ast. Based on the author’s popu- 

ar Fashion Education Schools pro- 
gram, shows how to make every- 
thing from a buttonhole to a flaw- 
lessly tailored suit. 181 wrote 
4.50 


SEW FAR! SEW GOOD! 


An Advanced Guide to Creative Styling 


by PEGGY HOFFMAN °* Iilustrated 
and designed by Genia. One of the 
best books for young dressmakers. 
Basic, easy-to-follow instructions on 
choice of colors, fabric, patterns, 
and styles. Hundreds of hints that 
make the difference between the 
amateur look and the “professional 
touch.” $3.50 


MODERN MANNERS 
Etiquette for all Occasions 


by CAROLYN HAGNER SHAW. A prac- 
tical etiquette book in question and 


answer form by the Washington 
expert on social procedure, the pub- 
lisher of the famous Social List of 
Washington, D. C. Written in a 
light, informal style, includes ad- 
vice on training children. Diagram- 
matic line drawings, index. $3.95 


Send for folder describing Dutton 
books for home and family 
life education. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


300 Fourth Avenue New York 10 


FLASHES 


“How To Launder Wash and 
Wear” is the title of an informative 
leaflet issued by the American Home 
Laundry Manufacturers’ Association. 
A fact sheet explains the difference 
between automatic wash and wear and 
drip-dry wash and wear clothes, the 
fibers used in wash and wear gar- 
ments, the amount of ironing required, 
if any, etc. Laundering directions 
are broken down into sorting, what 
laundry supplies to use, washing, and 
drying, including the use of auto- 
matic washers and dryers. 


Two Vogue Pattern Fellowships 
are being offered for the first time— 
one to a teacher of clothing at the 
high school level and one to a teacher 
of clothing at the college level. Each 
fellowship provides an actual behind- 
the-scenes working experience—six 
weeks on the staff of Vogue Patterns 
as an associate editor at a salary of 
$100 per week (or a four-weeks’ job 
at the same salary plus $200 toward 
traveling expenses). The fellowships 
are open to any home economics 
teacher who has a degree in home 
economics; who has completed at least 
three years of clothing instruction on 
the high school or college level; who is 
actively teaching clothing at one of 
these levels within the continental 
limits of the United States on the date 
of filing application; who can submit 
satisfactory endorsements; who is not 
connected in any way with the Condé 
Nast publications or related to any of 
its employees; and who is able and 
willing to join the Vogue Pattern 
organization during the summer of 
1959. For further details address the 
Educational Director, Vogue Pattern 
Service, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, New York. 


The Borden Company’s new Con- 
sumer Testing Laboratory features 
a taste test panel. Testers in individual 
booths are served through slots to 
avoid distraction. Members of the 
panel then fill out ballots on the foods 
tested. 
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Increasing uses of the Foley un- 
breakable nylon baster have made 
it a year-around household item ac- 
cording to the Foley Manufacturing 
Company. Made from Dupont nylon, 
the large capacity baster is said to be 
heat resistant and practically inde- 
structible. In addition to basting fow! 
and roasts, it is useful for barbecue 
basting, skimming gravy, separating 
cream from milk, watering plants, con- 
trolling charcoal fires, and serving 
gravies and sauces. 


A portable travel hair dryer has 
been introduced by the John Oster 
Manufacturing Company. The uni- 
versal motor is operative on DC or 
AC. In addition to its primary role, 
the dryer can be utilized for drying 
nylons and lingerie, and for quick dry- 
ing manicures. 


The latest printed aid turned out by 
the Consumer Service Department of 
the American Sheep Producers 
Council is a Teacher's Manual con- 
taining background information on 
lamb. It includes nutrition notes, in- 
formation about available educational 
films, and helpful printed matter such 
as wall charts, leaflets, etc. In sixteen 
major cities, the ASPC also has home 
economists available to serve as guest 
instructors and to supply information 
and assistance wherever needed in 
solving lamb cookery or teaching prob- 
lems. For additional information, write 
to Paula Owen, Chief Home Econo- 
mist, American Sheep Producers 
Council, 520 Railway Exchange Build- 
ing, Denver 2, Colorado. 


Recipes for washday are presented 
in a new booklet entitled “Let’s Cook 
Up A Wash.” Written by Mrs. Jessie 
Cartwright, Norge Sales Corporation 
home service director, the publication 
offers eight simple rules for laundering 
man-made fabrics such as orlon. In- 
cluded is a chart showing the proper 
temperatures, times, speed, and wash- 
day aids to use with ten general types 
of fabrics, from white cottons to wash 
and wear. 
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A Supplementary Text for College Students 


by Jerome B. Cohen, Ph.D., 
Professor of Economics 
Bernard Baruch School 

of Business and Public 
Administration, College 

of the City of New York, 
and co-author of popular 
college text Personal 
Finance 











Here is a case study approach to life insurance extensive use of tables and charts. And you'll 

and health insurance designed especially for col- find stimulating case problems for class study 

lege courses in family economics, marriage and and solution. 

the family, consumer economics, personal Send for your examination copy, then order 

finance, home management. in classroom quantities. There is no charge. 
The text is mature and highly readable, and (Sorry, not available in Canada. ) 

deals with these important aspects of family 


finance: 


Institute of Life Insurance 


Educational Division 
What are the kinds ef life insurance policies? 
I 488 Madison Avenue, 


How much life insurance does a family need? 


How does health insurance work? New York 22. N. Y. 


What role do these forms of protection play in 
family financial planning? 
Educational Division, Institute of Life Insurance 


How do life insurance company investments 
I ¢ 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. N. Y. 


benefit the Nation’s economy? 
y . . . Please - l a free copy of “Decade of Jecisio 7 
What is meant by programming? Base GRE ene a Huse Cay ef  Lecade of Decision 

These problems are discussed objectively. They 
are made interesting and meaningful through 


Name —E 


Schoo! 
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@ The new amendments to the social security 
law will affect almost every American family and 
provide more and better services for children. 

The amendments will bring higher benefit checks, 
beginning in February 1959, to the 12 million men, 
women, and children now receiving monthly old- 
age, survivors, and disability benefits. Social secu- 
rity taxes will also go up on January 1. 

Average increase for retired workers now receiv- 
ing the benefits will be about 7 per cent. Increases 
will be automatic. No one needs to apply for them. 
Changes in a number of existing eligibilty require- 
ments will make benefits payable to many more 
thousands of individuals and families. 

For the benefit of children, the 
authorize an increase of $5 million for grant pro- 
grams administered by the Children’s Bureau and 
also authorize child welfare services to children in 
urban areas on the same basis as services for rural 
children 

An Advisory Council on Public Assistance is also 
provided for in the amendments. It is to review 
the status of the public assistance programs in re- 
lation to the old-age, survivors’, and disability pro- 
grams and factors relating to other aspects of the 
federal-state programs. It will be composed of the 
Commissioner of Social Security and 12 other mem- 
bers representing employers and employees, per- 
sons concerned with administration and financing 
of state and federal programs, other qualified per- 
sons and the public. A report is to be made by 
January 1, 1960. 


amendments 


@ Social Security kits of teaching aids will be 
available from social security offices on request of 
any teacher, supervisor, or school. The kit includes 
information on the latest amendments to the Social 
Security Act along with a new comprehensive book 
entitled “Social Security in the United States.” The 
kit may be requested directly from local security 
district offices. If you do not know the location of 
your nearest social security office, you may obtain 
the address from your local post office. 


@ The final version of the National Defense 
Education Bill, passed just before the adjournment 
of Congress, provides for a four-year program of 
student loans amounting to $295 million, to be 


matched 10 per cent by the college or university. 
Half the loan would be forgiven to any student 
teaching in public schools for five years after gradu- 
ation. Matching grants of $75 million a year 
would be available to states for equipment and ser- 
vices strengthening the teaching of science, mathe- 
Scholarship provi 


matics, and foreign languages. 


sions were eliminated. 


@ A White House Conference on Aging is pro- 
vided for in an Act (HR 9822) passed by the last 


session of Congress. The Conference is to be called 


by the President for January 1961 and will be 
pli anned and conducted by the Secretary of Health, 


Education, and Welfare and the Federal Council 


on Aging. 


@ Claims advertised for weight-reducing rem- 
edies and the effectiveness of enforcement actions 
by federal agencies in the field of false and mis- 
leading advertising are the subject of False and Mis- 
leading Advertising (Weight Reducing Remedies ), 
Thirty-Third Report by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, issued on August 12. 

The report deals with the second of a series of 
hearings on extent and effectiveness of enforce- 
ment actions by federal agencies in the field of false 
and misleading advertising, in which the subcom- 
mittee concentrated its attention on claims adver- 
tised for weight-reducing remedies. It summarizes 
the medical testimony and that of officials of « 
forcement agencies—the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, the Post Office Department, and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission—with regard to weight- 
reducing compounds and the advertising claims 
made for them. 

The committee recommends greater publicity 
“concerning product claims found to be fraudulent 

. to alert the public and help minimize the use of 
such claims to promote over-the-counter pur- 
chase . The committee states also that there 
must be additional moneys available to the enforce- 
ment agencies for testing and personnel in the field 
of medical advertising and suggests legislative 
changes. 

What the legislative changes should be the com- 
mittee does not recommend, but its report includes 
suggestions it is passing on for legislative consider- 
ation. 

(For those who wish to study the report: It is 
House Report No. 2553, 85th Congress, 2nd Session, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C.) 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Fiftieth Annual Meeting, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 23 to 26, 1959 
Headquarters: Municipal Auditorium 
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WE CcOnOo¢imtCS 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


This Is Our World 


E ARE devoting this issue of the Journnat to the Ninth Interna- 

tional Congress on Home Economics because never in the history 
of the American Home Economics Association has there been an event of 
such importance and scope for world-wide home economics. The Associa- 
tion’s part in organizing and carrying through the Congress was indeed 
a most ambitious project and a successful one. However, the Association's 
greatest contribution was its foresight and guidance of the program so that 
the opportunity to share and to learn was there for all who came to College 
Park, Maryland. With other members of the International Permanent 
Council of the Federation, with the help of the executive committee of the 
Federation, of the secretary general and the acting president, and co- 
operating hostess association, a program of importance was developed, 
but even more than that, there was a readiness, a fluidity, a possibility 
of achievement made ready for the character of the Congress. 

And a character did unfold. It had many sides, but the most inspiring 
and the most awesome was its universality. We saw that “one world” is no 
longer just a concept; it is a reality. It operates in the lives of everyday 
people, not just among statesmen and internationalists. It can bring women 
in religious habits across an ocean and women in saris half way around the 
world to speak together, to find a common denominator of values, and to 
draw comfort from each other's experiences. It batters against the language 
barrier and reconciles differences in color, nationality, and occupation. With 
our minds, we have known that this new character was abroad in the world; 
we know it now in our hearts and remembered handshakes. We know it in 
cool Finnish melodies sung on a sticky southern night. We saw it in each 
person’s realization that he or she had something to give to the Congress. 

Whoever we were or wherever we came from, our world grew immeas- 
urably larger in that week of the Congress, and it will continue to grow as 
the effect of the Congress becomes more and more a part of our philosophy 
and our activities. This issue of the JourNaL is therefore dedicated to home 
economists everywhere in order that we may all advance together into this 
new outlook. For a new outlook will surely result from the realization that 
everywhere in the world there are hands weaving on the same piece of 
cloth that we are weaving, and that the owners of these hands are so near 
that we can consult with each other almost at will. 

Mary Hawkins 
Editor 
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High Lights 


Ninth International Congress on Home Economics of the International Federation of 
Home Economics— College Park, Maryland, July 28 to August 2, 1958 


October 1958 


Theme: Education in Home Economics Relative to the Social and Economic Conditions 


of Individual Countries 


ACH DAY of the Congress had its own high 
lights—-even the unbelievably hot Saturday 
when the participants from the two pre-Congress 
tours arrived with a mountain of luggage and were 
safely registered and housed in hardly more than 


two hours! 


Monday had its high lights of orientation when 
Marjorie Heseltine, a member of the AHEA’s organ- 
izing committee for the Congress, explained the 
Congress plans, and Mildred Horton, Congress di- 
rector, told the delegates that 
As Americans, we feel that we are one of you through 
kinship and through friendship. With many of the delegates 
we share our forbears, and have a sort of “cousinly culture.” 
With many others here, our shared culture is much more 
recent and has come from the increasing exchanges of 
culture among all peoples. 

In the opening plenary session, the greetings of 
the two hostess associations and the address by 
General Carlos P. Romulo re-emphasized the im- 
portance of both this shared cultural exchange and 
political co-operation for peace in the world. 

Tuesday brought another plenary session and the 
first meeting of the discussion groups—an innova- 
tion of great interest and success for this Congress— 
professional trips, and an informal chicken barbecue 
and evening of typical North American entertain- 
ment. 


Wednesday’s high light was without doubt the 
opportunity for participants from abroad to spend 
an evening in an American home. Plenary session, 
discussion groups, and professional trips again filled 
the daytime hours. 


One of the most impressive high lights of the week 
was the banquet on Thursday—with a magnificent 
three-tiered head table seating at least one repre- 
sentative from each of the countries at the Congress. 
Of all the events of the week, this was the one that 
said most plainly “This is our world—these are the 
people of our world, this is the way we look, this is 
the way we dress, this is the way we speak, and this 


is the way the world’s peoples can come together in 
a neighbor's house and share their food and their 
humanity”—and, as Miss Gibson said in her presi- 
dent’s address, this is how we can learn from each 
other and sometimes avoid the mistakes of our 
neighbors. 


Friday brought the report of the discussion 
groups and enthusiastic comments about the value 
of this part of the program in providing an oppor- 
tunity for informal exchange of ideas. It also 
brought the announcement of the new officers of the 
Federation elected during the week. They are: 
President (1958-60): 

Isobel S. Gibson, Principal, Glasgow and West of 

Scotland College of Domestic Science 
Vice-President (Five-year term): 

Marjorie Kennish, Assistant Professor, Mt. Allison 

University, Sackville, New Brunswick, Canada 
Executive Committee (Five-year terms): 

Jacqueline de Luget, Consultant, Ministry of Public 

Health and Population, Paris, France 
Leny Voellmy, Home Economics Inspector, Federal 

Industry Trade and Labor Office, Vocational 

Training Section, Bern, Switzerland 
Continuing in office are the honorary president, 
Jeanne Plancherel of Switzerland, and executive 
committee members (terms expiring in 1960): 
Helena Benitez of the Philippines, Catherine T. 
Dennis of the USA, and Mrs. Oswald-Jacobsson of 
Sweden. 

Mme Marta de Rycke-Geerinckx of Belgium, who 
was elected Federation president in 1954, resigned 
because of ill health before the 1958 Congress. 

Mme Sylvie Fritsch of France continues as secre- 
tary general. Federation headquarters is located at 
41 Avenue Theophile-Gautier, Paris 16, France. 

During the Congress, the International Perma- 
nent Committee accepted the invitation of the 
French Delegation to hold the Tenth International 
Congress on Home Economics in France in 1963. 
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Representatives from each 
country represented at the 
Congress were honored at the 
banquet attended by 980 
persons in the Sheraton Park 
Hotel in Washington, D. C. 
Congress delegates from 
countries other than the 
United States and Canada 
were guests of American 
business firms and of the 
AHEA. The Canadian Home 
Economics Association gave 
each participant a_ silver 
maple leaf pin as a souvenir 
of Canada. Estelle LeBlanc, 
a member of the executive 
committee of the Interna- 
tional Federation from Can- 
ada, presided at the banquet. 


The organizing committee for the Congress in- 
cluded Mildred Horton, as Congress director, Sadye 
F. Adelson, Edna P. Amidon, Jane Crow, Marjorie 
M. Heseltine, Katharine Holtzclaw, Flemmie Kitt- 
rell, Mrs. Ruth McRae Carlson, Mrs. Zelta Roden- 
wold, Rua Van Horn, and Joan Cassidy, Mrs. Mary 
Hawkins, Betty Ruth Joyce, Mrs. Ella McNaugh- 
ton, and Mrs. Elizabeth Mount of the AHEA staff. 

The Congress headquarters was located in Mar- 
garet Brent Hall, the home economics building at 
the University of Maryland. Faculty members of 
the School of Home Economics as well as other 
staff members of the University gave much as- 
sistance with Congress activities. 

Total registration at the Congress was 1,041 


persons from 60 countries as follows: 


BeLow. The International Permanent Council of the 
International Federation of Home Economics in session 
during the Congress. One of the items of business was 
election of a president and members of the executive 
committee of the Federation. 


HIGH LIGHTS 


Australia, | 
Austria, 4 
Belgium, 2 
Bolivia, 1 
Brazil, 4 
Bahamas, 1 
British Guiana, 4 
Canada, 88 
Ceylon, 1 
Chile, 2 
Cuba, 11 
Denmark, 13 
Ecuador, | 
England, 83 
Finland, 12 
France, 80 
Germany, Federal 
Republic of, 5 
Ghana, 2 
Greece, 2 
Guatemala, 2 
Haiti, 1 
Honduras, 1 
Iceland, 1 
India, 6 
Indonesia, 6 
Iran, 1 
Iraq, 2 
Ireland, 1 
Israel, 5 
Italy, 1 
Japan, 5 
Jordan, 1 
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Korea, 4 

Lebanon, | 

Luxembourg, 2 

Martinique, | 

Mexico, 2 

Nepal, 1 

Netherlands, 10 

New Zealand, 4 

Nigeria, 1] 

Norway, 15 

Nyasaland, 1 

Pakistan, 7 

The Philippines, 7 

Puerto Rico, | 

Scotland, 40 

Sierra Leone, | 

Sweden, 71 

Switzerland, 11 

Taiwan (Free China), ‘ 

Thailand, 3 

Turkey, 3 

Uganda,1 

Union of South Africa, 5 

United States of 
America, 489 

Venezuela, | 

Wales, 2 

The West Indies 
Federation, 2 

Yugoslavia, 3 
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Delegates to the Congress were housed in dormi- 
tories on the University campus—a new mode of 
living for many participants from abroad. Chartered 
school buses circulating around the campus for the 
use of the Congress participants helped not only to 
link the scattered buildings but by the end of the 
week had become a source of gayety as well as a 
convenience. 

Other chartered buses took the delegates to the 
professional trips, to the banquet, and to rendezvous 


One of the high lights of any day at the Congress was 
the opportunity for a few minutes’ conversation with 
colleagues from other parts of the world. Here, Anna 
M. Wejdmark of Sweden and Chiyono Matsushima of 
Japan take advantage of a quiet moment during a 
coffee break to exchange ideas on home economics 
teaching on opposite sides of the globe. 


October 1958 


A high light of the fifth plenary session was the 
report of the discussion group meetings. Here, Mrs. 
Mae Edna Cholmondeley of British Guiana, reads the 
report of the second meeting of the discussion groups. 
Seated on the platform are, left to right, Beulah I. Coon 
of the Home Economics Education Branch of the U. S. 
Office of Education who was chairman of the discussion 
group committee; Jean McNaughton of the North 
American Regional Office of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization who helped prepare the reports; Edith 
Cosens of Canada who read the third day's report; 
Héléne Terré of France who read the first day's report; 
and (standing) Mrs. Greta Bergstrom of Sweden, who 


presided. 


points with their hostesses for the evening of dinners 
in homes. 

Some fifteen countries set up educational exhibits 
in the plenary session meeting room, showing educa- 
tional materials or documentation related to the 
theme of the Congress. 

In lieu of commercial exhibits, many American 


business firms extended hospitality to the Congress 


participants. The popular morning coffee breaks 
were provided through the courtesy of the Inter- 
national Division of General Foods, the chickens for 
the chicken barbecue dinner through the Delmarva 
Poultry Industry, Inc., and the banquet wine from 
Cresta Blanca. Business firms were also hosts to 
varying numbers of Congress participants at the 
banquet. Hosts to 100 home economists each were 
Gold Seal Company and Johnson’s Wax and its 
Inte: national Subsidiaries. Hosts to 50, Kraft Foods 
Company and United Fruit Company; to 25, Inter- 
national Standard Brands; to 20, Simplicity Pattern 
Co., Inc. and Dominion Simplicity Patterns, Ltd.; 
to 15, American Dry Milk Institute; to 10, Armour 
and Company, The Borden Company, California 
Prune Advisory Board, Frigidaire Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, The Hoover Company, 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc., and Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company; to 5, Gerber Products 
Company and Gerber Products Inter-American 
Company and Pet Milk Company; to 3, Charles A. 
Bennett Co., Inc. and J. B. Lippincott Company. 

At the close of the Congress, more than 200 
delegates from overseas began a post-Congress 
educational tour in Canada similar to the pre- 
Congress tours in the United States. 





The United Nations—Bridge to Peace 


HIS is the Ninth International Congress on 

Home Economics and it is being held by the 
International Federation of Home Economics. The 
theme for the Congress is: “Education in Home 
Economics Relative to the Social and Economic 
Conditions of Individual Countries,” and I under- 
stand that my audience includes home economists, 
professional workers in related fields, and govern- 
ment representatives of ministries of agriculture, 
education, and social welfare from 60 countries all 
over the world. 

Because in the letter inviting me to address the 
Congress, the three Presidents, Mesdames Gillaspie, 
Kennish, and Rycke-Geerinckx, specifically men- 
tioned my interest in the United Nations as the 
main reason for inviting me to deliver the opening 
address, and since the chosen topic is a very general 
one, I hope you will agree with me that with world 
developments as they are now, I should address 
you on the United Nations, a subject which I know 
is of timely interest to all of us because of its direct 
relationship with the social and economic conditions 
of the world. 

I need not labor the obvious and say that peace 
is paramount if we are to have any social or eco- 
nomic progress anywhere. This fact was never 
truer than now in a world teetering on the brink 
of war and the United Nations our only hope to 
prevent a world cataclysm. 

We have heard and read the proposal made, time 
and again, by leaders of thought in this and other 
countries that the United Nations should be re- 
organized “without the Communist nations in it” 
or failing that, to scrap the United Nations alto- 
gether in favor of a new united front, a phalanx of 
non-Communist nations. 

This idea is of great interest not only to the 
American people but also to the 80 other peoples 
who together with them make up the United Na- 
tions. It has a vital relevance to the problem of 
war and peace that confronts all mankind. In the 
midst of a serious crisis that confronts all of us, 
this seems to be the appropriate occasion to discuss 
this proposition objectively. 

The whole point in the proposal is that we cannot 
hope to achieve peace or a workable mode of in- 


Carlos P. Romulo 


General Romulo, Philippine Ambassador to the 
United States and a former President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, gave this 
address at the opening plenary session of the 
Ninth International Congress on Home Economics 
at the University of Maryland on July 28, 1958. 


ternational co-operation through the United Nations 
as it is today. Therefore, it is suggested that there 
be a clean and complete break with the Communist 
countries even if it splits the United Nations down 
the middle as the first major casualty of an intensi- 
fied cold war. I hold the contrary view, and | 
should like to take friendly issue with those who 
advocate such a proposal, some of whom represent 
an important sector of American public opinion 


Bridge for All 


I am reminded at this point of the story about 
two men who had to cross a bridge to reach their 
destination. The bridge was made of ropes strung 
across a turbulent stream. It was not the best 
bridge in the world, but it was the only one at the 
Midway across, the travelers got 
Suddenly one of them— 


particular spot. 
into a heated argument. 
the one on the right side—proceeded to hack with 
a knife at the ropes that held the bridge together, 
on the ground that the other fellow was using it 
as a platform for attacking his political views. Fortu- 
nately, the ropes were stout (they were probably 
made of Manila hemp) and the bridge held. Other- 
wise, the disputants might have had a good dunking 
without coming to a clear decision about their 
dispute. 

I think this story is illustrative of the state of the 
world today. The United Nations is a somewhat 
shaky bridge to lasting peace and international se- 
curity, but it is the only one we have at the moment. 
It is not the best of all possible bridges, but it 
offers a more secure footing than the assorted rafts 
of regional alliance. It is certainly a better means 
of passage than swimming to the opposite bank. 

In another sense, the analogy about the bridge is 
apropos to the present case. The usefulness of 
bridges was not the issue in the argument between 
the two travelers. It was not necessary to destroy 
the bridge to prove a point. . 
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In still another sense we may draw a pertinent 
moral from this story about the two travelers. 
Neither man could cut down the bridge without 
going down with his fellow traveler. In much the 
same way, we cannot deny the United Nations to 
the Communist countries without denying it to 
ourselves. By dissolving the United Nations we can 
indeed deprive the Communist states of the use of 
its forums. But so would we deprive ourselves. 
The loss would be mutual, not unilateral. 

Finally, to press the parable of the travelers a 
little deeper home, we should consider the conse- 
quences of cutting the bridge in mid-passage. In 
a figurative as well as in a literal sense, there would 
be an immediate and terrific let-down. But that 
would not be the only problem. Granting that the 
travelers are tough enough to survive the fall, 
would they have enough strength left to swim to 
the other side, or—if they should change their 


minds—to swim back to the bank from which they 
started? 

The postwar world is like a piece of cloth 
which the longest and strongest strands are those 
which the United Nations has woven into the fabric. 
Subtract the profound and pervasive moral influ- 


ence, the varied and far-reaching social and eco- 
nomic services, the liberating force and the cohesive 
power of the United Nations from the sum total of 
world conditions today, and reckon the difference. 
The answer may well be not merely conflict but 
chaos. 

The United Nations has come to occupy a central 
position in the complex and delicately balanced 
structure of international relations. It cannot be 
removed without a falling apart, a fragmentation 
that may plunge the world into a welter of conflicts 
which can easily lead to a third world war. 


Uneven Development of Society 


The central dilemma of the problem of peace 
arises from the uneven or unbalanced development 
of human society. While economic interdependence 
and technological progress have created a nascent 
world community, there has not been a correspond- 
ing moral and political integration. Thus we find 
two contradictory tendencies at work in inter- 
national relations. On the one hand, the imperative 
need for economic give-and-take and the mortal 
peril implicit in atomic and other weapons of mass 
destruction are driving the nations closer together. 
On the other hand, political rivalry and a profound 
ideological conflict are pulling them farther and 
farther apart. 


October 1958 


The centripetal force striving to unite and inte- 
grate the world finds its highest expression in the 
United Nations. The centrifugal force that has split 
the great powers into hostile camps and threatens 
to break the whole world into fragments finds its 
embodiment in the cold war. 

A fair test of the soundness of any program for 
peace is whether it helps to strengthen the United 
Nations or tends to aggravate the cold war. 


Conciliation and Accommodation 


The road to peace, as I see it, lies in conciliation 
and accommodation, not in further division and 
greater strife which are the logical consequences of 
the formation of rigid alignments and _ hostile 
“phalanxes.” 

It may be argued in this connection that the new 
united front falls within the concept of regional 
the Charter of the United 
It must be pointed out, however, that 


action sanctioned by 
Nations. 
the regional associations envisaged in the Charter 
are intended to assist and not to supplant the United 
Nations. Under the Charter, 
justified only insofar as it helps to keep the peace 
and prov ides an opportunity for the member states 


regional action is 


to practice tolerance and exercise the collective dis- 
cipline essential to the establishment of a viable 
world community. Beyond this, regional associa- 
tions may not go without grave risk of undermining 
the parent organization and defeating the very pur- 
pose for which it was created. 

On the need for a 
peoples against tyranny, 
there can be no two minds. 


“moral mobilization” of free 
aggression, and injustice 
However, we may re- 
mark by way of a footnote that such a “mobiliza- 
tion” has already been largely accomplished in the 
United Nations, in a manner and on a scale without 
parallel in history. World opinion and the con- 
science of mankind find their fullest and most effec- 
tive expression today in the United Nations. On 
the great issues affecting human rights, fundamental 
freedoms, and international morality, the member 
states of the United Nations have again and again 
stood up to be counted. The record is open to all, 
and it is a record of which the democratic, freedom- 
loving, and God-fearing nations can be proud. 
There is one more reason, incidentally—and it 
is not the least important—why we want all nations, 
including the Communist states, be in rather 
than outside the United Nations. We want all 
countries that are qualified under the Charter to be 
members and to remain members of the United 


Nations, subject, like us, to the healthy pressure of 
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At the close of the first plen- 
ary session, General Romulo 
joins officers in 
greeting delegates, diplomats, 


Congress 


and government officials. 





Here, left to right, Marjorie 
Kennish, Canadian Home 





Economics Association, Gen- 
eral Romulo, Mrs. K. L. 
Dalal, wife of the first sec- 
retary of the Embassy of 
India, Isobel Gibson, 
president of the International 
of Home _ Eco- 
Dalal, and 


Ameri- 





acting 


Federation 





nomics, Mr. 
Beulah V. 


can Home 





Gillaspie, 
Economics Asso- 
ciation. Miss Kennish and 
Miss Gillaspie 


the 





represented 


hostess associations. 








world opinion, and like ourselves accountable for 
their actions before the moral judgment of mankind. 
We want all nations without exception to be morally 
bound by the principles and purposes of the Charter 
and by the decisions of the United Nations and its 
organs; to be obliged, by the fear of moral censure 
if by nothing else, to make an effort to match their 
promises with their actual performance and make 
their practices conform as closely as possible to 
their protestations. 

Without the United Nations, these revolutionary 
changes cannot be achieved without violent and 
perhaps bloody upheavals. The social, economic, 
and political adjustments required are so great and 
so far-reaching that only the vessel of a world or- 
ganization like the United Nations can contain them 
within peaceful bounds. 

In Asia, Africa, South America, the West Indies, 
and the Pacific Islands today, the United Nations 
through the Trusteeship Council is helping more 
than two hundred million non-self-governing peo- 
ple along the road to freedom and higher standards 
of life. We should think twice before jeopardizing 
this valuable work by weakening or actually dis- 
solving the United Nations. It should rather be our 
concern to keep faith with the high hopes and the 
solemn trust reposed by so many men and women 
in the world organization. 

The great powers with their bristling armories 
and their phalanxes of faithful allies may find it 
easy to accept proposals to weaken or scrap the 
United Nations. Not so the small nations whose 


best hope of remaining free is the establishment of 


UNITED NATIONS 
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lasting peace under just law. They constitute one 


more valid and compelling reason for keeping the 
United Nations strong. 

I come, as you know, from Asia, and the countries 
Yet the 
dominant mood of the region is not one of despair 


there are beset by many grave problems. 
but of hope. Emerging from the long night of 
colonial subjection, the peoples of Asia see that 
a new age of freedom is dawning for mankind. 
They feel that amid all the conflicts and convulsions 
of the present, a new world is being born. And they 
yearn mightily to take their place and play their 
role in this new world that is coming into be “ing. 
But they realize that they cannot do so as long 
as the cold war rages unchecked across the earth 
Therefore they 
anxiety the progress of Hammarskjold’s labors for 


follow with deep concern and 
peace. 

In this they are not alone. The peoples whose 
hopes for independence rest on the United Nations, 
the weak countries whose only protection against 
the strong is the shield raised by the Charter against 
aggression, the millions of men and women in all 
lands who realize that if we do not end the cold 
war, the cold war will sooner or later finish us— 
all of them support and sustain Mr. Hammarskjold. 
More than ever before, mankind wants peace 

Viewed objectively, the outlook is not as bright 
as might be desired. A succession of “incidents” 
and crises has recently severely strained relations 
The United Nations is 


suffering from partial paralysis due to the use of 


among the great powers. 


the veto power. Armed conflicts and the spectre 
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of economic ruin undermine the stability of many 
countries. 

But somehow, I find it difficult to yield to dis- 
couragement. Here in America, it is not easy to 
give way to despair. 

For this great nation has a voice in the settlement 
of the fate of the world. America has a vote in 
the question of war or peace. The American people 
will have their say as to the future of mankind. And 
in this hour of decision, America’s voice will be 
raised for peace. America’s vote will be cast for 
peace. 

This we know in our hearts. 
confirm it for a fact; our experience attests it to 
be the truth. 

This is the home of the Four Freedoms. This 
is the nation whose most important export is the 
Bill of Rights. 

In New York recently I was in the towering 
edifice which is the permanent headquarters of 
the United Nations. 
dent of the Fourth General Assembly, I helped lay 
the cornerstone of the United Nations headquarters 
and that the cornerstone of the House of Peace rests 
securely in America. I remembered the ceremony 
of the laying of the cornerstone, and the words of 
Abraham Lincoln, whose wisdom and compassion 
I had invoked that day, came back to me with a 
new burden of meaning. 


And our minds 


I remembered that, as Presi- 


October 1958 


Addressing a nation rent by civil war, Lincoln 
in 1861 had said: 


We are not enemies, but friends—we must not be 


enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not 


break our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of mem 
ory, stretching from every battlefield and patriot grave to 
every living heart and hearthstone, all over this broad land, 
will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again touched, 
as surely they will be, by the better angels of our natures 

I remembered these words with a sense of historic 
continuity, for their burden has been borne aloft 
and carried over to the present. The Charter of 
the United Nations, a copy of which has been en- 
cased in the cornerstone, is a call to the nations 
to be friends, not enemies. It is a testament to 
the brotherhood of man and the indissoluble soli 
darity of the human family. 

As I mused upon these things I was uplifted by 
a fresh insight into the heart of man. And I knew 
that just as the work of the dedicated men toiling 
within it goes on in a steady, statesmanlike, and 


purposeful way, so does the building of the peace. 


I felt then that mankind's desire for peace, like a 
quiet but irresistible tide, would in the end sweep 
all before it. I experienced a new accession of 
faith in the future. 

This is the faith that you should take home with 
you after this conference and you follow your sep- 
arate ways. This is the message that I leave with 
you and which I hope you will transmit to those 
who will fall under your influence. 


Welcome from the Hostess Associations 


Our members who are attending this meeting will let you know during the week 
how happy they are that you are here. I want to assure you that those members 
who are not at this meeting are equally happy that you are here. Many of you 
have traveled far to spend this week with others in order to discuss problems related 
to the important theme of this Congress. As we exchange ideas and discuss research 
and recent developments in home economics, I hope that we may find direction 
to answers to some of the HOWs of taking up the challenge of our next 50 years, 
for both our own Association and the Federation are completing their first 50 years 
and looking ahead to the next half century. 


Beuvian V. Grivaspre, American Home Economics Association 


To home economics, through education, has come a role of maintaining a two-way 
channel of communication through which some of the developments of science, 
industry, and the arts can be brought into close and useful relation to the problems 
of everyday living. This increases the contribution that home economics, within its 
sphere, can make to improving communication between men and women, between 
the home and the community, between nations and individuals, and thus help to build 
a better understanding among members of this world community; an understanding 
that lies deeper than mere spoken exchange of ideas, for it extends into the cultural 
strata that lie beneath. 


Marjorie KennisH, Canadian Home Economics Association 





The § 


The Role of Home Economics Research 


HE previous speaker indicated that home 

economics is concerned with the basic needs 
and wants of people—their physiological, psycho- 
logical, and social needs and wants—for food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and for living together in the family 
This is a tremendous order. How 
can we acquire the information basic to education 


and community. 


in so comprehensive a field? 

Some of the information may be traditional— 
ideas and skills conducive to a satisfying way of life 
that can be passed on from one generation to an- 
But we are living in a rapidly changing 
We have moved, 


other. 
social and economic order. 
are rapidly moving, from a craft to a mass-produc- 
tion economy. We deal increasingly with new and 
sophisticated goods and with highly specialized 
services. We feel the impact of science and tech- 
nology on our entire lives, whether at work or at 
leisure. To an ever-increasing degree, the know- 
how for improved responses to our physical and 
social environment has come, and must continue 
to come, from research. 

In every country, home economics research has 
its roots in the problems which must be dealt with 
in the education of people as consumers and ; 
family members. Broadly interpreted, this vet 
cover the whole gamut of the sciences and the arts. 
The problems most significant to home economics 
must be identified. 

In the USA, increasing attention has been given 
to research oriented primarily to problems of the 
consumer and the family. 

Which 
come the specialized concern of the home economics 
profession in any country will depend on the needs 
recognized by families and on the research contri- 
butions already being made by related disciplines. 

If home economics is to have a continuing or 
enhanced place in the educational system from the 
primary to the university level, the subject matter 
must be developed dynamically, making full use of 
the new tools and methods that are emerging along 
the growing edge of every field of learning. As a 
corollary, the profession of home economics must 


aspects of research should first be- 
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research in obtaining the fundamental data re- 
quired for effective home economics education 
at the second plenary session of the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress on Home Economics on July 


29, 1958. 


include within its ranks persons competent to pro- 
vide outstanding leadership at the college and uni- 
versity level both in instruction and in research. 
It is not enough to be merely users of the by-prod- 
ucts of research undertaken for other purposes. 
Home economists must become qualified for and 
engage in research relating to every facet of their 
field. They must enrich the fund of knowledge in 
the field and find better solutions to continuing 
problems, and thus to fortify teaching programs. 
In home economics, researchers arrive by two 
There are those with a broad background 


of formal education in home economics who choose 


routes. 


to specialize deeply enough in some one science or 
closely related sciences to have the command of the 
concepts and tools necessary to advance knowledge 
in some phase of home economics. There are also 
those who first have majored some field of sci- 
ence—physical, biological, or social—and who then 
come to find that certain problems in home eco- 
nomics appeal to “their spirit of wonder and their 
spirit of service” and offer them a unique oppor- 
tunity to put their training and skills to work. Thus, 
while some home economists equip themselves to 
become researchers, other scientists may become 
home economists by orienting their research to prob- 
lems of concern to consumers and to home and 
To what kinds of problems can home 
economics research address itself? What has it 


Although in trying to 


family living. 


been able to accomplish? 
answer these questions I draw chiefly from our 
experiences in this country, where home economics 
research has grown up largely through publicly 
supported organizations, home economics research 
everywhere is concerned with problems that are re- 
lated to deep-seated economic or social situations. 
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Conservation 


For example, conservation. In the United States 
today we are concerned with problems created by 
an almost too bounteous food supply, but it has nct 
always been true here and it is not true in many 
other countries. It may not continue to be true in 
this country. During the depression of the 1930's, 
for example, home gardening, inexpensive food 
budgets, and home canning held the center of atten- 
tion of household food management in this country. 
During World War II conservation of equipment, 
textiles, and of food was of utmost importance. 
Some 25 million families were canning an estimated 
4 billion quarts of food a year during that period. 
Because home processing methods were inadequate 
and resulted in a high rate of food spoilage, home 
economists, specialists in food quality, teamed up 
with bacteriologists and physicists in research to put 
our home canning on a more scientific basis. As a 
result of this wartime work, since supplemented at 
some points, home economists today have directions 
for safe home canning of meats, vegetables, fruits, 
and many food mixtures. Shortages of critical ma- 
terials in wartime led also to the development of 
improved methods of home drying of foods. These 
helped at that time to prevent waste of our garden 


produce and have since been used in some other 


countries also. At the same time, scientists foresaw 
the postwar development of home freezer cabinets 
and began work on performance requirements and 
methods of testing home freezers as well as on 
household methods of preparing food for freezing. 
The results of all this research are now part of our 
way of living in this country. 


Textiles and Clothing 


Textiles and clothing form an important field of 
home economics research. Studies which make use 
of the physical, biological, and social sciences can 
help to determine the consumer usefulness of mod- 
ern fabrics differing in composition and construc- 
tion, and the problems involved in their care. On 
the basis of such information, specifications can be 
developed that will help manufacturers to produce, 
and consumers to select, the fabrics and the gar- 
ments best suited to various needs and purposes. 
Such specifications can provide a basis for informa- 
tive labeling of fabrics, such as sheets, blankets, 
and bath towels, as well as clothing items. 

Other research relates to the fit of garments. 
Standardization of sizes of children’s and women’s 
clothing in this country has been based in large 
part on body measurements of women and children 
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Still cther 
research has led to designs for functional clothing 
for women and children, and has contributed the 
knowledge needed for intelligent selection of ready- 
to-wear garments of different types and for the 
development of methods of constructing, handling, 


made and reported by home economists. 


or caring for clothing and household textile articles 
so as to prolong their usefulness or to add other 
desirable qualities. 

The application of economic knowledge to house- 
hold problems—whether called consumer buying, 
money management, budgeting—is an 
important part of home economics today. Em- 
phasis on research in family economics is not sur- 


or family 


prising in view of the change s in ways of living that 
have been taking place throughout a world that 
has become more and more industrialized. Skills 
in money management and consumer buying are of 
increasing importance to the family. 
were apropos when society was less complex and 


Answers that 


when the home was the center of production will 
not satisfy when many of the responsibilities for 
food and clothing production and care are delegated 
to industry, and many of the responsibilities for 
education and the pe srsonal development of family 
members are delegated partially, at least, to school, 


church, and club. 


Management of Resources 


Granted the modern concern with management 
of money, time, and other resources, what can home 
economics research offer? First, let us consider the 
decision-making process. I believe that this is the 
aspect of money management that most people have 
in mind when they ask for help with the family 
budget. Home economists recognize that a budget 
is only a tool by which families manage their re- 
sources to get what they want. For most families, 
budgeting is the process of weighing alternatives 
and making choices. 
formation on how groups of families use their in- 


Research—by giving us in- 


comes—affords us a useful tool for helping families 
think through their budgets. 

Only about 20 years ago did we in this country 
make our first comprehensive study of the distribu- 
tion of families by size of income and of consump- 
tion patterns and dietary levels of the different 
groups. This research was a co-operative enterprise 
among several government agencies, including re- 
searchers in home economics. Knowledge about 
distribution of families among different income 
levels is now regarded as so important that our 
government provides us with annual estimates for 
the country as a whole. Periodic studies of family 
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consumption patterns represent a kind of home 
economics research that also continues to be needed. 
For in addition to using these data to help families 
consider their goals and the choices they must make 
to achieve them, home economists use the data to 
answer questions like these: How well are families 
living? What changes in living have taken place 
in recent years? What adjustments should be an- 
ticipated as changes occur in income or in consumer 
prices? 

Budgeting time as well as money is a problem of 
modern homemakers, and particularly those em- 
ployed outside the home. Here, too, home eco- 
nomics research can supply some bases for decision 
making. It can provide information on the average 
time and money costs of producing food, clothing, 
and other items at home as compared with buying 
them ready to use. Research can also give us in- 
formation on the added money costs that working 
outside the home brings to women. It can tell us, 
too, about the savings in time and energy that can 
be brought about by installation of pressure water 
systems, and the conveniences dependent on them, 
and about the kinds of home equipment available 
and how to be efficient in their use and arrangement. 


Housing 


Housing research is an important aspect of our 
work. The house provides the immediate physical 
environment in which millions of women carry on 
their full-time occupations, where children grow 
and develop, and where family members have their 
life together. 

In the past, home economists and others con- 
cerned with home improvement have lacked the 
scientific basis they needed for house and kitchen 
design, and the recommendations made were of 
necessity based chiefly on a pooling of practical ex- 
periences. But in recent years, co-operative and 
co-ordinated federal and regional research has be- 
gun to give us some of the information that we need. 

Surveys have told us the kinds of houses that 
families in different parts of the country need and 
want, the activities carried on in different parts of 
the house for which built-in facilities are needed, 
and the family possessions that must be cared for. 
Experiments in the laboratory are giving us informa- 
tion on the space required for work and storage, 
and on the human energy expended in using equip- 
ment and storage facilities when they are of differ- 
ent designs and arrangements, and used with differ- 
ent methods of work. Research is translating these 
data into graphic standards and into specifications 
that home economists, architects, and builders may 
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use in designing built-in equipment and storage 
facilities which, in turn, can be incorporated into 
functional house plans. 

Probably no feature of home living in this country 
is more impressive to women from abroad than our 
modern kitchens. The efficient kitchen is first and 
foremost a research achievement, and we hope that 
many Congress participants will take the oppor- 
tunity to visit our laboratories at the Agricultural 
Research Center. There we have an energy-saving 
kitchen, developed recently by our housing research 
staff. The arrangement of equipment, the space, 
and the facilities in this kitchen have to a large ex- 
tent been determined by research. 

It is generally recognized that the burdens of 
homemaking have been lightened by modern 
kitchens and the many labor-saving devices that 
mass production and higher consumer purchasing 
power have given us. But despite this progress, the 
40-hour work week, now widely considered man’s 
economic right, still seems to be a remote goal for 


women in any part of the world. 


Efficiency Management 

Women often associate fatigue with the jobs they 
dislike. This was shown by a study made by one 
of our state experiment stations. A significant find- 
ing was that few recognized good management to 
be an essential to good homemaking. Apparently 
the management training which has made such 
strides in business, industry, and agriculture has 
not yet “come home,” if these homemakers are 


typical. 
Food and Nutrition 


In this country, research in food and nutrition has 
a longer history than has any other home economics 
area, and represents the largest investment of pub- 
lic funds. It was possible to undertake research in 
food and nutrition at an earlier stage in the develop- 
ment of home economics than research in some other 
areas because of the earlier availability of appli- 
cable methods. Chemistry and biology, for ex- 
ample, provided suitable tools for food and nutri- 
tion research earlier than the social sciences pro- 
vided tools for some other areas of home economics. 

Today, chemists and nutritionists are teaming up 
to investigate the nutritive properties of all impor- 
tant and commonly used foods. They seek data on 
proteins and amino acids, fats and fatty acids, 
energy-yielding components of food, and on vita- 
mins and mineral elements. Specialists in food 


preparation work in close co-operation with food 
chemists and with other scientists concerned with 
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the production, processing, and marketing of animal 
and plant products. They determine the suitability 
for household use of new varieties and forms of 
food. They find new or improved ways of prepar- 
ing well-known foods, which will conserve their 
nutritive value and help the feods find ready accept- 
ance on the family table. 

Nutrition specialists team up with biochemists 
and medical personnel in co-operative research on 
nutritional state of people. In such work, dietetic, 
biochemical, and clinical studies are interrelated. 
The results point out the population groups whose 
diets are in special need of improvement, and em- 
phasize how, through wiser food selection, these 
groups could improve their health by improving the 
nutritive quality of their diets. Another phase of 
home economics research calling for similar com- 
petence is concerned with determining the quanti- 
tative requirements of the normal person for nutri- 
tional essentials. This is also an active field of 


investigation by medical groups who must deal with 
the consequences of poor diets. 

Another type of home economics research inter- 
relates scientific information on nutritive values of 
food, on human requirements for nutrients, on food 
prices, and on food habits in the development of 


economical plans or guides for the household food 
supply. Such food plans may be stated in terms 
of broad food groups and can be so developed that 
they may be used by population groups differing 
widely in food habits and economic resources. 


Human Relationships 

Home economics is deeply concerned with an- 
other matter—the satisfying use of time and the 
human problems of living together in families 
and communities. Home economics researchers 
have explored this relatively new field only to a 
limited extent. Using interdisciplinary approaches 
with research methods devised by psychologists and 
sociologists, home economists have teamed up with 
other scientists to study child development and 
human relationships. These researches admittedly 
are complex. It is difficult to control variables, and 
end results often may not be fully appraised within 
the lifetime of an investigator. Home economists 
must continue to participate actively in such re- 
search, however, because sound answers are of 
paramount urgency. 

Research in educational method is also of concern 
to home economists. What motivations are effec- 
tive in the learning process, not only in the learning 
of facts but in the adoption of new practices, the 
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acceptance of new concepts and new attitudes? 
Home economics teachers can participate in re- 
search in educational method and organization, and 
can help test new principles of learning developed 
by the professional researcher in education. 

If we agree that home economics research and 
education are to provide the social, technical, and 
scientific basis on which families may make de- 
cisions as to ways that time and income might well 
be spent, we must realize, as Hazel Kyrk ' has said, 
that this “involves nothing less than what is the 
good life.” This is a large task to undertake, but 
it has always been, to some extent, implicit in home 
economics teaching. As Dr. Kyrk continued, 


Education . . . must be a planned attempt to coordinat: 
the diverse fields of thought that have something to con 
tribute to the shaping of consumers’ standards of choice 
and to direct what they have to offer to the specific prob- 
lem involved. . . . It must include the raising of ques 
It will 
include the giving of all that science knows in regard to 
It will in 
clude the cultivation of the interests, tastes, skills, and apti- 


tions—questions of motives, of values, of ends 
human needs and the means of meeting them 


tudes necessary for creative and pleasurable aesthetic ex- 
perience. 
of our choices, of the forces that are influencing them, the 
values that are behind them. Above all, indirectly if not 
directly, it will endeavor to increase discrimination, self- 
reliance, and independence of judgment on the part of 
consumers. 


It will promote umierstanding of the character 


The Role of Research 


In conclusion, the role of home economics re- 
search in obtaining the information required for 
effective education and for the advancement of 
basic knowledge in the field must include—in the 
broadest interpretation of each phrase—the deter- 
mination of: 

1. The basic needs and wants of people 
2. The relative utility and economy of goods and 
services that can satisfy these wants 

Principles and technical knowledge on which 

families may make decisions as to wise use of 

time, money, and other resources 

Attitudes and motivations of people and the laws 

of learning which are involved in the adoption 

of new or modified ideas, concepts, and practices 
which would help promote better home and 
family living 

To these goals, research in home economics must 
continuously be directed. 


' Hazel Kyrk, The Family in the American Economy, Chi- 


cago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. 390-392. 





The Application of Home Economics Knowledge 


In Education of Youth 


OME economics knowledge applied to youth 
To 
try to cope with all their similarities and differences 
and problems is a difficult task. Therefore, I would 
like to make an effort to summarize what I have 
picked from a few of the preliminary reports, and 
to describe in particular my own country’s develop- 


differs from one country to the other. 


ments, since I feel more competent to contribute 
I have applied the word “youth” to 
level 


on this phi ise. 
include boys and girls from the elementary 
to the comple tion of the secondary level. 
Although the term inter- 
preted differently from country to country, the 
majority have progressed from an education deal- 
ing chiefly with the development of skills to that 
of relations and im- 
provement of living, including necessary skills. 
The marked demand for scientific and technolog- 
ical knowledge can be a stumbling block for home 
economics education at the elementary and secon- 


“Home Economics” is 


education for better family 


dary levels because, in actual practice, such a de- 
mand usually calls for an increase in hours of sub- 
jects other than home economics. Yet, many 
ways, this tends to strengthen the unified call for 
—and the necessity for—home economics education 
the 
and social 


in 


on scientific and rationalistic basis, and 


broader application into the 


a 
economic 
aspects of home and community life. Most coun- 


tries have moved toward this direction. 


Home Economics Knowledge Applied in Schools 


Home economics programs for elementary schools 
are integrated and tend to become coe ducational, 
with teachers generally having only a supplemen- 
tary training in home economics. 

Mention is made by Finland, in the Preliminary 
Reports, that all pupils, both boys and girls, take 
home 

Denmark, in her revised 
pected to take effect from 1959), proposes coeduca- 
tional home economics education at the elementary 
Other countries mention foods and nutrition: 


economic courses in elementary schools. 


educational act (ex- 


level. 
home crafts taught as compulsory for girls only at 
the top grades of elementary level. 

In Japan, a course of two hours per week mini- 
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cation of home economics knowledge 


mum is designated to be taught coeducationally in 
the fifth and sixth grades of elementary 
This is due to the fact that since elementary level 
is compulsory for boys and girls, home economics 
in the 
In Japan, a problem arises when a teacher with 


schc ” ls 


is also included basic eight subjects. 

only a supplementary training in home economics 
teaches at the the 
integrated approach, his objectives in the teaching 
ot 
toward those of such subjects as social studies and 
stress should not only be made 


elementary level, because, on 


home economics can become vague and lean 


science. Therefore, ' 
in understanding the structure and function of the 
in recognizing the value home life has 
but also, 


home and 
on the individual as well as for society; 
at this level, actual training for proper attitudes 
and development of habits and skills and compe- 
tences in the basic areas of food, clothing, and hous- 
We, in Japan, feel that 
without this specific home economics outlook and 


ing should be introduced. 


practical experience and training, elementary edu- 
cation is in danger of not specifically including home 
economics in the curriculum. 

For the secondary schools, some countries have 
the comprehensive-type schools with both general 
and specialized courses, while others are non-coedu- 
cational and may offer specialized subjects to pre- 
pare girls for professional training. These are more 
or less vocational schools and may have for their 
goal the training for vocations or for homemaking 

In the Philippines, home economics as a subject 
is included in all public, general, secondary school 
This 


where 


curriculums for three and one-half years. is 
outside of the vocational secondary schools, 
offerings for girls are generally in home economics. 

In Japan, 


upper secondary schools, parallel to the general 


in many of the comprehensive-type 


education courses, there is a specialized course in 


one of the following three areas—clothing, foods, 
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and child care, with wage-earning as a goal. Also, 
there is a course that does not specialize in one 
area, but gives an over-all knowledge of home eco- 
nomics education to prepare one as a homemaker. 
When compared to courses other than vocational, 
the general education courses are in stronger de- 
mand by the students and families. This is due to 
the fact that graduates who proceed to universities 
and colleges, or for employment have a _ better 
chance of getting in, when they are graduated from 
the general education courses. This means that 
although specialized courses are applied for a wage- 
earning goal, in reality graduates have difficulty in 
getting employment because ‘those of the general 
education courses have the superiority. We are 
faced with the responsibility of educating students 
in these specialized courses for homemaking and 
employment and not to overlook contributing to 
the students’ general education, which means there 
is a threefold responsibility. 


Home Experiences 


Now, other than the general curriculum in home 
economics education, I should like to mention one 
or two methods, as applied to home economics edu- 
cation in Japan for secondary level, that are useful 


in achieving the objectives and aims. 

To realize and appreciate the merits of using 
home experiences in classes and extending class 
work into homes, the home project method is pro- 
moted in some countries. The United States has 
taken the initiative and leadership in broadening 
this activity, and our country has had great benefit 
through the establishment of this method. This 
method calls for the initiative of the students them- 
selves in the planning and putting into practice. 
These projects of the students not only improve the 
homes, but bring home and school together, and 
inspire family co-operation. They also develop in- 
dependence in the students. For the teachers, the 
major problem is in the manipulation of this pro- 
gram—when to find time to consult students, visit 
the homes for actual supervision, and how to evalu- 
ate projects that are so wide in range. There is also 
lack of funds. It is an extra load and responsibility 
for a home economics teacher because the hours 
spent in this guidance work are not included in the 
regular teaching hours. Yet it is worth while. 

Another development that we have found to be 
a great success and help is the organization of 
Homemaking Clubs in upper secondary schools. 
These clubs for girls have been developed since 
1949 in schools as a technique for teaching “demo- 
cratic ways” of working together and to make home 
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economics education a greater factor in the prepara- 
tion of young people for life in a democratic society. 
Initiative and leadership were given by Ivan Nelson 
and Maude Williamson, both United States consul- 
tants to Japan, by first introducing the activities of 
the FHA (Future Homemakers of America). There 
are approximately 2200 high schools affiliated with 
In 1957, the 


Individual 


the national organization of Japan. 
total membership was 300,000 girls. 
school clubs, district clubs, regional associations, all 
have worked out many good projects and activities 
under the control of the national organization. The 
students have shown great progress in the partici- 
pation and transactions of meetings, and many times 
have shown much more efficiency than the advisers. 
A distinguishing feature of our national conventions 
is that we have a specific theme for home projects 
and school projects made known a year in advance. 
All chapters and members work toward this theme 
during the year. We started off with themes in 
food and clothing and in home management. This 
year’s was in the child care area. A great project 
under way for the national organization is to build 
our national headquarters in Tokyo. 


Out-of-School Youth 


I should mention briefly the application of home 
economics knowledge for youth out of school. 

First, students can improve their own home living. 
In Japan, through the influence of the remodeled 
foods laboratories and new unit kitchens installed 
in schools, and by the activities of students through 
kitchen improvement projects, many home kitchens 
have been improved and have received national rec- 
ognition. Extension service workers are a great help 
to the students in furthering this movement. 

Second, students can help improve home and 
school relationships. 

Parents co-operate with the students’ home proj- 
ects. Fathers help students with projects such as 
renovating kitchens and bathrooms. Mothers attend 
homemaking club meetings and even share in the 
presentation of project reports by appearing on the 
stage with the daughter. In strengthening con- 
sumer education, stores co-operate in survey work. 
All these have a good influence toward a closer 
relationship of home, school, and community. 

With the noticeable trend toward earlier mar- 
riages in many countries, the application of home 
economics education to in-school and out-of-school 
youth assumes a greater role in our common goal of 
improved home and family life. The situation offers 
an immediate, urgent challenge to all of us. 





The Contribution of Home Economics Education 
to the Position of Women in the World Today 


Y selecting the topic “Education in Home 
Economics Relative to the Social and Eco- 
nomic Conditions of Individual Countries” as the 
theme of the Ninth Congress of the International 
Federation of Home Economics, the sponsors have 
given us the opportunity of analyzing those major 
social and 
which govern our action and have stresse 1d both the 
diversity of the needs to be met and the extreme im- 
portance for home economics to adapt to such 
factors. In the Preliminary Reports many countries 
have already indicated some of the answers. 
“What is the contribution of home economics 
education to the position of women in the world 
That is the question that we propose to 
answer. Although it is spelled out in perfectly 
clear terms, one must nevertheless recognize that 
Are we 


economic problems of today’s world 


today?” 


the substance of it is extremely intricate. 
familiar with the outlook we are to follow? Is it 
truly for the woman as a human being in search 
of fulfilling her destiny within her specific abilities 
that we are envisaging the contribution of home 
economics to the duties of modern women? In 
other words, isn't there an occasional confusion— 
the lack of a clear distinction between 
all the means available to 
contribu- 


“home eco- 
nomics as the sum of 
woman in her various activities” and “the 
tion of home economics to the personal fulfillment 
of women regardless of their position?” 

The essential and characteristic features of this 
prodigious era of ours have been brought forth 
during the Congress sessions. To lose sight of the 
demographic expansion or of the technological 
progress which makes the world look as it does to- 
day would mean to ignore the basic elements of the 
proble ms we must attempt to discuss. To note that 
the world population has increased 30 per cent in 
25 years is one thing, but to know that children 
constitute one third of humanity is another. Are 
we in a privileged position to appreciate what these 
900 million children can expect from their parents 
and more specifically from their mothers? 

Needs of all kinds have increased considerably 
with this demographic impact and they are far from 


being satisfied. The human mind, however, is con- 
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stantly inventing and discovering, and all the re- 
ports mention very diverse technological develop- 
ments, particularly as applied to homem: iking. 


Paid Employment Is More Widespread 


The fact of women working in trades or profes- 
sions is not new, but the demand in “manpower” is 
so great that most reports mention an increasing 
number of women working outside their homes in 
countries now being industrialized. Such statistical 
data are particularly meaningful when they further 
qualify, as in the case for the Federal Republic of 
Germany (one-fourth of married women), Finland, 
France, Norway, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, New Zealand, that the percentage of married 
women among working women is constantly grow- 
ing. Although the connotations are not the same 
everywhere, signs of an evolution in the same direc- 
tion are well apparent. 

As regards the unanimous acceptance of women’s 
professional abilities, and particularly of their adapt- 
ability, many authors state that young girls and their 
parents have little interest in vocational training and 


shall 


later go back to such an attitude, which often re- 


favor trades that do not require any. We 


flects ry most deeply rooted aspiration of any 
woman: to have a home and to devote herself to 
it in the mains sense. 

Whereas family duties have always been divided 
between men and women, the case of social and 
civic duties was different. The position of women 
has changed so rapidly along these lines that the 
word “revolution” may be properly used. Any 
program of women’s 
of allowing for this new state of things. 

Since the beginning of the 20th century, 


able efforts have been made to give women a clearer 


education must discover means 


consider- 
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awareness of their problems and thence of their 
responsibilities. During the same period 1900-1955, 
58 countries gave women the right to vote. There 
remain in the world today only 11 countries in 
which women enjoy no political rights at all. Strik- 
ing progress has been accomplished during this half 
century; the number and the importance of inter- 
national women’s organizations demonstrate _ this 
fact; there are at present no fewer than 13 of those 
serving the UNESCO in a consultative capacity. 

So much has been said regarding what is cus- 
tomarily called “The Promotion of Women” that 
adding anything to it may seem superfluous. A 
statement issued by persons completely unrelated 
to home economics could, however, highlight this 
question: at a recent meeting in Bangkok, leaders 
of women’s organizations representing 15 Asian 
countries and participating in a United Nations pro- 
gram on the increased responsibilities of women to- 
ward the community declared that “true civic spirit 
is born at home and social responsibilities cannot 
be separated from family duties.” 


Wives and Mothers 


Although there is something perennial about the 
problems of women as wives and mothers, the cir- 
cumstances in which they take place have changed. 
The vivid interest that such sciences as psychology, 
philosophy, medicine, law, economics, sociology, or 
pedagogy have taken in the family plays a part in 
the family concept of today. New horizons are 
open to women and have created a rightful reaction 
on their part against anything that spells depend- 
ency. Integrated in the family in the fullest sense, 
the wife, the mother accomplishes a special, irre- 
placeable mission. 

All the great civilizations have praised the dignity, 
the authority, the self-denial of the woman who is 
the very core of the family, its spirit, its “raison 
détre.” Day after day, through tasks as wearisome 
as they are diversified, the mother must remain 
victorious to prepare a new generation to meet 
without being hurt the impact of our technological 
civilization and all its implications. 

Neither of these two aspects of a woman can be 
envisaged separately; they constitute a whole. The 
woman must henceforth reconcile two sets of atti- 
tudes, play a twofold part, one at home, and one 
outside the home. To claim that this is not a threat 
to the woman’s personality would be to ignore the 
actual, concrete circumstances in which so many of 
them live. More or less openly, all reports express 
the same worry. 

To help all women build their personality, 
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achieve fulfillment in terms of their own abilities 
and to thus preserve the values of womanhood—is 
this not the supreme goal of home economics educa- 
tion as we have defined it during our previous 
sessions? 

The contribution of home economics to the situa- 
tion of women in the modern world can be variously 
considered. There is, however, a danger—namely, 
to present home economics education as a panacea 
because of its breadth and diversity, while we pro- 
pose to fit it where it can be most effective. We 
shall strengthen the value of home economics in the 
education and more generally in the culture of 
women by specifying its objectives and limitations. 


To work successfully we must start at the bottom 


and use the various reports submitted to us as an 


indication of the objectives of home economics as 
applied to young girls. It is in all countries a matter 
of learning domestic skills. Some authors stress the 
fact that it is becoming increasingly rare to see 
mothers prepare young girls for their tasks as home- 
makers. The evolution of homemaking itself is 
partly responsible for this. Food is a typical ex- 
ample: no one would, at the present time, question 
the fact that nutrition is a science upon which 
health depends, nor that the judicious use of food 
products is an art. How many mothers would be 
able to teach those to their daughters? 

Acquiring the various skills of homemaking is the 
first step short of which no further progress can be 
accomplished, but the final goal, the main concern 
of any training, is to communicate a flair for “man- 
agement.” This, according to all reports, is the key- 
stone of home economics education as adapted to 
the modern woman. With modern techniques and 
the more scientific training that they require, the 
mind begins to prevail over the hands. 

Work planning, the study of the best motions and 
tools, the co-ordination of different tasks translate 
in now familiar terms the first scientific analyses 
of housework made by Mrs. Gilbreth in the United 
States, Miss Frederik in Sweden, Miss Bernege in 
France. We are and shall for a long time be in- 
debted to them; theirs remain pioneer works to- 
ward the recognition of the economic value of the 
work of women at home, as it was later acknowl- 
edged through a wealth of laws and social measures 
of a universal importance. 

To eliminate any waste of time, energy or money, 
and to give a better share to “human efforts” un- 
doubtedly contributes, it seems, to improving the lot 
of young women whatever their field of endeavor. 
We are denying homemakers of the past nothing 
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by attempting to now do as good a job with less 


fatigue. 

A girl trained in home economics will more read- 
ily be able to understand, in times of crises, the 
apparent contradiction of her duties, the hustle of 
her efforts. Cooking, laundering, caring for sick 
members of the family or for babies create a con- 
fusion which calls for self-possession and a keen 
eye. The reports show the very diverse efforts un- 
dertaken to give an ever larger number of young 
women a truly complete and appropriate educa- 
tion in home economics and to provide them with 
enough training for their minds to remain above 


this chaos. 


Rural Environment 


An excerpt from the pertinent report submitted 
by Norway will lead us to the core of a problem 
the importance of which is clear to everyone: the 
situation of women in rural communities. 

The Norwegian Committee of the International 
Federation of Home Economics tells us: 

In 1800, 80 per cent of the population lived on agriculture 
and forestry; in 1957, only 17 per cent. However, agricul 
tural production increased due to specialization and mech- 


Most farms are operated within a family, hired 
Most housewives take care 


anization. 
labor is in constant decrease. 


of their home and work on the farm: 70 per cent take care 


of the animals. In 1949, 47 per cent of rural homes only 
were equipped with running water, in 1957, 75 per cent 

This is a striking picture of the place occupied by 
agriculture in the economic life of a country, as well 
as of the technological progress both industrial and 
domestic. To evaluate the contribution of the Nor- 
wegian women in these considerable achievements 
would prove impossible. For the situation of the 
rural housewife is characterized precisely by this 
interweaving of her duties toward her home, her 
family, and the farm. Regarding the latter, the farm 
woman works in close co-operation with her hus- 
band. It would be easy to go further and assume 
that the exhausting tasks which too often befall the 
farm housewife give her the feeling of not being 
in agreement with herself and are largely respon- 
sible for her flight from the farm. 

The education of rural homemakers combined 
with the action of many powerful family and 
women’s organizations should check this flight from 
the farm—a cause of major concern to some nations. 


The Homemaker 


We shall now consider the adult woman who is 
responsible for a home to which she devotes herself 


entirely. Let us repeat that we are concerning our- 


POSITION OF 


WOMEN 


selves only with the contribution of home eco- 
nomics education to the position of the woman, 
more specifically here of the mother. 

We noted earlier that the condition prevailing 
over the division of family responsibilities had 
changed considerably in These 
changes are partly responsible for the fact that 


most countries. 


women have grown aware of the opportunities af- 
(and thence of their mission) and of 
socially, 


forded them 
the recognition they have gained legally, 
and politically. 

The most readily evident signs of the contribution 
of home economics education to the situation of the 
mother lie in her ability to master household duties 
to which she can assign their proper place and in 
the gratification she derives from having improved 
the well-being of her family through enlightened 
management. 

However, to enjoy a job, a responsibility, one has 
to feel competent at it. 

To free a mother by giving her a sense of man- 
agement, as home economics education is trying to 
do, means to enhance the happiness of the home, 
to give the woman enough leisure to truly know 
her children; it eventually that she is 
allowed to discover how her loftiest interests co- 
incide with those of her family. 

This training of the mind that home economics 
education pursues saves the woman from finding 
homemaking tedious and monotonous and thus en- 
dangering her culture and hampering the develop- 


means 


ment of her personality. 

If we examine this more closely, we see that the 
contribution of home economics education to home- 
making is both broader and deeper. The family 
is the first and most irreplaceable cell of society; it 
is not an isolated entity. A woman who wants to 
fulfill her mission as a mother within her family 
must become aware of the problems of society as 
make them her own, bring them the con- 
There must, therefore, 


a whole, 
tribution of her own self. 
be women with an open mentality, a 
heart who embrace the life of the world; those are 
the best wives and the best mothers. Neither mater- 
nal instinct, nor good will, is usually sufficient for 
mothers to thus achieve fulfillment through the 
broadened family responsibilities that social respon- 
It is desirable that they receive 


dedicated 


sibilities demand. 
training, and we play a specific part in this. 

The help that adult homemakers need takes very 
different forms, and home economics teachers in 
charge of such programs must have a thorough 
knowledge of the environment they work with and 


all its implications. In this respect, it seems indis- 
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pensable that these teachers be selected among 
the instructors most experienced in the social and 
economic problems of the family. In some coun- 
tries, they are given added training, and we think 
that this is not only indispensable but also the main 
condition for home economics to take part actively 
in the information and education of women. 

Home economics can only solve some of the prob- 
lems for which women need help; its role is thereby 
complementary. The principle remains true 
whether it involves social action, family associa- 
tions, or women’s organizations. In every case, 
home economics education is a steppingstone or 
an addition to a broader educational program. It 
must give true information on problems such as 
purchasing or the better use of home appliances, for 
example. But to make an effective contribution to 
the fulfillment and balance of a woman's person- 
ality, it is urgent to do more than introduce the idea 
of productivity applied to homemaking. Motions 
studies and work simplification must not gradually 
strip everyday gestures bare of their emotional, 
moral, and spiritual values. We are convinced that 
a measure of automatization is necessary, but with- 
out an indispensable element of compensation do 
we not take a chance of enslaving women while 
we want to free them? 


The Employed Homemaker 


The belief that only through her family can a 
woman bring her contribution to the world has been 
quite shaken; some social prejudices have vanished. 
Like all new ideas, this one did not readily find its 
balance—all the more so since a hasty and ill-pre- 
pared emancipation had repercussions which too 
often challenged its very principle. 

The professional activities of women 
and unmarried—are a fact. We by no means pro- 
pose to analyze the motives of employed married 
women or their repercussions on family life. We all 
deplore that so often the health, mental balance, 
and personality of a mother are threatened by the 
two sets of duties that she must face—at home and 
outside the home. If outside work added to house- 
work only means fatigue and exhaustion, it is a total 
loss for everyone concerned. 

Let us discuss the contribution of home eco- 
nomics to the case of the working married women. 
Saving time and energy in homemaking activities 
through an appropriate training is priceless for all 
those who have to reconcile two busy lives. 

Furthermore, home economics education can 
make another contribution of equal importance. 
Working habits, organization, open-mindedness as 


married 
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acquired through a complete homemaking educa- 
tion can, we think, be a starting point for many 
girls seeking vocational qualifications. Such quali- 
fication can influence compensation which remains 
low for some women lacking technical training. It 
is our responsibility in such case to do a sort of 
“groundwork” and to encourage vocational training. 
The woman will be the first one to profit by it, and 
we cannot list all the advantages she will derive 
from it materially and psychologically. 

To the objections of those who fear that an out- 
side occupation will deprive a woman of her per- 
sonality or draw her away from her family duties, 
home economics education undoubtedly provides 
the best assuagement. We have little doubt that the 
opportunity for most women to provide for their 
livelihood is a dubious subject, but the danger 
would be that her work outside the home become 
her “whole life.” Home economics education then 
specifically becomes a corrective, balancing factor. 
Each woman must have her own scale of values 
and we know that she will stand by it if, with the 
help of an appropriate homemaking training, she 
has become aware of what she can _ personally 
achieve in her home and in the community. 

New techniques have opened vast oppcrtunities 
All women, in close association 
must at all times and all 


to human progress. 
with the work of men, 


places show that such material progress can only 


become meaningful in the fraternity of mé unkind. 

This is a vast prospect, following the path of 
duty, for enlightened women, conscious of their 
tasks and ready to fulfill them. 


education, therefore, where home economics educa- 


This is a labor of 


tion takes its place as a supplement to family train- 
ing and to many other aspects of education and of 
social or cultural action. 

The objective is that women find in themselves 
the energy and the ability to express their own 
thinking and to fulfill their own mission. Home 
economics education enhances their innate gifts and 
develops their personality, thereby contributing to 
their fulfillment—a criteria for any genuine pro- 
motion. In this fulfillment, women will find the 
energy they need to meet the challenge of the world 
today. 

That home economics has to be adapted to the 
customs and institutions of the individual countries, 
does not challenge the importance and permanency 
of its principles. That home economics education 
should find new expressions is unquestionable, but 
the diversity reflected in the reports is the best token 
of our common regard for bringing our contribution 
to the fulfillment of women. 





President's Address 


HOSE of us who come from overseas are 
specially honored and touched by the recep- 
tion given to us at the Congress banquet. Although 
we knew from the experience of others of the 
warmth, good will, and hospitality for which this 
country is so justly famous, the reality has exceeded 
our imaginings. It is a great pleasure to be the 
guests, not only of our fellow member of the 
International Federation—the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association—but of a group of people 
representing important and varied interests in the 
community; this is evidence of the esteem in which 
home economists of the United States are held. 
During the Congress we shall strive, not only to 
clarify our own aims and get inspiration from others, 
but also to make clear to all interested what we feel 
we have to give to our countries in this age—surely 
one of the most crucial in history. 

What I have to say is closely bound up with two 
simple questions. The first—What have we home 
economists to show of past achievement and future 
promise to justify such a celebration—such a gather- 
ing from all corners of the globe? The second— 
What are the experiences we have had which we 
can pass on to others and receive from them as real 
and constructive help? 

We want to be assured that we have gained more 
than interest, enjoyment, and new friendships for 
ourselves; we must go our ways knowing that we 
have learned something which will be translated 
into fruitful action when we return to our homes. 


Experiences We Can Share 


In all of the proposals sent in for the Congress 
theme, it was possible to trace the effect upon home 
economics of social and economic conditions. The 
existence of this strong common thread of thought 
in many countries shows clearly that home 
economists everywhere are realizing not only the 
necessity for getting a clear picture of the full scope 
of their subject, but also the need for seeing its 
place in a world where, as Tennyson said long ago, 
“the old order changeth, yielding place to new.” 
In the background papers for the Congress, which 
came from a number of countries, we find the same 
thought, and there is apparent a sense of urgency. 

To speak first of the second question, the experi- 
ences which we can profitably share; some of these 
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are to be found in history, for one of the fascinating 
aspects of history is the tracing of the development 
of man and his home. There is one particular 
feature of modern history which I wish to touch on 
for a moment because of its relevance to the sub- 
ject of our Congress, and that is industrialization. 

We speak of the industrialization of a country as 
an industrial revolution, and well may we use the 
word “revolution” for this changing of a self- 
sufficient people with peasant occupations and local 
markets into an industrial society with its highly 
organized division of labor and its dependence on 
other countries for markets, raw materials, or food. 

This industrial revolution has come to different 
countries at different times and at different rates. 
Indeed, some are undergoing these changes for the 
first time just now. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
use my Own country to illustrate how such history 
concerns our Congress, because Great Britain for 
geographical and other reasons was the first 
country to experience an industrial revolution. 

What could not be foreseen then at the beginning 
of such a change of society were the dangers and 
complications which we now know are bound to 
come with sudden movements of population and 
uncontrolled growth of towns. But the evils pro- 
duced the reformers who first awoke the public 
conscience to public responsibility for social con- 
ditions and to the need for a study of the social 
sciences. The crying need to improve home con- 
ditions at this time also led to the foundation of 
our first domestic science colleges and to the first 
organized instruction in homecraft. The develop- 
ment of homecraft teaching has gone side by side 
with growing public responsibility for housing, for 
health, and for the welfare of our people. Indeed 
this industrial revolution might be looked upon as a 
continuous phase; we are undergoing a second part 
in which social conditions are changing, the stand- 
ard of living improving, and equality of opportunity 
in education being established. 
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To be prepared is half the battle and our history 
of trial and error and the research to which it led 
may be of value to others in avoiding the pitfalls. 
Here is one example of the value of interchange of 
experience. But have the countries with a long 
experience of such industrialization lost something 
in the process? We cannot deny that we have lost 
something of our cultural heritage; in our present 
effort to restore the balance, can we not be helped 
by our contacts with those who can draw upon the 
rich treasure house of the East with its creative arts 
and ancient cultures? Thus can we learn from each 
other's history. 


Responsibility in Education 


When considering the present and future respon- 
sibility of the home economist in the educational 
field there is much food for thought in the back- 
ground papers contributed by different countries. 
A matter for serious study is the effect upon the 
family of changing social patterns, and perhaps the 
most important change from our point of view 
today is the ever-increasing demand for married 
women to work outside the home. This is partly 


because industry needs them and partly because 
they want extra money for higher standards of living 


for their families or a wider range of interests for 
themselves. It is also because in some countries we 
are losing the maiden aunts—that is to say, we no 
longer have a surplus of young unmarried women 
to do very necessary work outside their homes. 

If industry takes wives and mothers out of homes, 
it is only fair to say that industry provides some 
compensation by supplying many labor- and time- 
saving devices, but “keeping a house” and “making 
a home” are not just the same thing; industry ob- 
viously cannot supply the whole answer. Where 
there are young children to nurture, routine cannot 
be mechanical and no gadget has been invented to 
dry a child’s tears. 

The older domestic science teaching did take into 
account the home and social background, but 
mainly from the economic point of view; the newer 
homecraft teaching must give a more deliberate 
attention to child study, to individual responsibilities 
within the home, and to the relation of the home to 
the community. 

Wherever there is the element of change, a 
study of these matters is vital because it is when 
there is change and uncertainty in the community 
that the peace and security of the home are en- 
dangered, and anyone who is professionally con- 
cerned with education for the home has a heavy 
responsibility. Without a knowledge of the history, 
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customs, and social structure of her own country 
and people, she cannot give her full contribution. 

Our hostess countries, the USA and Canada, 
have been pioneers in emphasizing that in the 
matter of education for home life we must take 
broad views and think not only in terms of keeping 
a house but of studying the people within the home. 
They reminded us that what mattered most were 
the human relationships, and that we must take a 
share in educating young people to be responsible 
members of the home and the community. 

I have said little of the household skills but this 
does not mean that I am forgetting the importance 
of woman's traditional crafts. Automation in the 
home may remove the drudgery but that should 
leave time and energy for creative work. All of us 
derive real satisfaction from our skills which en- 
hance the beauty and increase the contentment of 
our homes. 

Home economists must not be thought of as 
dealing only with home matters in any narrow 
sense. The value of their function as dietitians and 
institutional managers is increasingly recognized, 
and the home economist in industry has a special 
contribution of her own to make to a scientific age. 
By her understanding of science and also of the 
needs of the home she provides a link between the 
rapid advances in pure science and their useful ap- 
plication in commodities, appliances, and foods. 

Thus briefly, I have tried to sketch the outline of 
a partial answer to the questions I posed about the 
contribution which each country’s delegates can 
make to their motherland and that which delegates 
from diverse lands may make by the sharing of thei 
experience with others. A successful conference 
must be a giving and a taking. I am sure that we 
shall all go home secure in the assurance that we 
go greatly enriched. We go enriched by new friend- 
ships, enriched by the sharing of the knowledge 
of each other’s methods of working and thinking. 
But let us not go our several ways with any com- 
placent feelings of satisfaction with our own con- 
tribution. Let us rather be touched with a large 
and liberal discontent, yet full of hope for the 
“We should not think 
our civilization near its meridian; we are yet only at 
the cock-crowing and the morning star.” We shall 
certainly turn homeward full of gratitude, admira- 
tion, and affection for the home economists of our 
two hostess countries who have opened wide so 
many doors to us, and I would ask you now to be 
upstanding (as we say in Scotland ) and drink with 
me to the health of the home economists of the 
United States of America and of Canada. 


future, for, as Emerson said, 
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The International Federation 
of Home Economics 


In her report to the Congress of the meetings of 
the executive committee and the international per- 
manent council, Miss Gibson explained several as- 
pects of the Federation and its methods of operation 
and finances. These are summarized here. 

The Federation has three sources of finances: 
membership fees, subscriptions to the Bulletin, and 
grants and donations. Actually only the first two 
are currently providing income for the organization. 
The Federation's budget is a very modest one, but 
has been more than balanced this yvear—largely 


because many expenses, such as office space and the 


work of the secretary general, have been contributed 
to the Federation. 

Membership in the Federation is open to collec- 
tive members, which may be any organized groups 
of persons working in the general field of home 
economics, as, for example, university faculties or 
home economics associations. Every collective mem- 
ber must be accepted by the executive committee of 
the Federation. Representatives of the collective 
members form the international permanent council 
and have voting rights on the council, subject to the 
limitation of a maximum of six voting delegates per 
country. [The United States has 30 collective mem- 
bers—the AHEA itself holding two such member- 
ships and state home economics associations, either 
singly or in groups, making up the other 28 collec- 
tive members. Since the reorganization of the dues 
structure of the Federation several years ago, the 
AHEA has paid the dues for all of the U. S. collec- 
tive members, thus meeting the total dues quota 
assigned to the United States in the Federation 
budget.—Editor’s note] 

The Federation also has individual members. 
Collective member dues are 20,000 French francs or 
approximately $50 per collective member group, 
and individual dues are 1200 French francs or ap- 
proximately $3 per member. At the time of the 
Congress, the Federation had collective members 
in 18 countries and individual members in another 
9 countries. Approximately 100 persons joined the 
Federation as individual members during the Con- 
gress. Both the collective membership and the in- 
dividual membership include the quarterly Bulletin 
of the Federation. 

In the belief that the Bulletin can help to ex- 
change home economics information and, if pos- 
sible, might contain reports of more research, Miss 
Gibson appointed Catherine T. Dennis of the United 
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States, Marjorie Kennish of Canada, and Greta 
Bergstrom of Sweden as a committee to study the 
Bulletin and make recommendations concerning it. 

Another subcommittee of the international perma- 
nent council was appointed to study the methods of 
elections of Federation officers. This committee, 
which also is to make recommendations, is com- 
posed of Helena Benitez of the Philippines, Persis 
Wingfield of Scotland, and Francois Jourdain of 
France. 

In lieu of official resolutions passed by the Con- 
gress, the international permanent council recom- 
mended that the summaries of the discussion groups 
at the Congress be submitted to the Council for 
appropriate action as the Council shall decide. This 
recommendation was approved by the plenary ses- 


sion of the Congress. 





From the Plenary Sessions 


Several speeches from the plenary sessions of the International Congress appear in the pre- 


ceding pages. 


sessions and of the philosophies expressed by the delegates. 


They were selected as representative of the papers given at the plenary 


The following excerpts from 


other speeches at the plenary sessions further indicate the development of the theme of the 
Congress. These papers will also be presented in full in the Proceedings of the Congress. 
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Our common target in home economics education 
is to facilitate the training of efficient homemakers 
who can manage the home and foster a healthy 
family which is intellectually, physically, and so- 
cially sound. 

Common to us all is the evolution which has taken 
place in the homes after World War II, with influx 
of new raw materials, processed products, and the 
increasing number of homemakers taking jobs out- 
side the home. In our work to meet the require- 
ments of homes and of the democratic community, 
this evolution has raised many problems and neces- 
sitated many adjustments in our curriculum. In 
many respects it is also a common feature that we 
are discarding old methods of education and are 
endeavoring to create something new which has 
not yet set root. 

We all welcome the technical facilities 
gadgets which during the lifetime of the past gener- 
ation have been made available to homes—gadgets 
which make housework so much easier. However, 
we are all aware of the detrimental aspects of tech- 
nology which affect us physically. Technology has 
not only been benign to mankind. If living becomes 
too technical it is no longer a life, and the individual 
becomes a robot—feelings, thought, and sense of 
responsibility flag because machines take over the 
work automatically, and the human factor recedes 
more and more into the background. 

It will be a major task with us who are to mold the 
parents of the future, to do our part in maintaining 


and 
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individuality and the building-up of living beings. 
I said parents, because I think we have looked upon 
the home and the work of bringing up children too 
much as a typical woman’s job, while the husband 
is often greatly occupied with his work outside the 
home. In our days, with the lack of household help 
and the increasing trend of married women taking 
jobs outside the home, training for boys and also 
for men in homemaking is becoming more and more 
essential. 

Many young people have not benefited from the 
freedom resulting from what we call free up-bring- 
ing. It seems that it is difficult to bring up children 
in accordance with the modern principles of free- 
dom, and at the same time imbue them with the 
sense of responsibility which is essential in a modern 
community. It is also of some importance that 
modern evolution has been so rapid that the distance 
between the generations has become too great. Con- 
fidence between children and parents fails because 
the parents still have the old views, have difficulty 
in understanding the young people who are assimi- 
lating what is new. 

Home and school must join in working for social 
equality between the sexes at an early stage. Edu- 
cation in homemaking should, therefore, be com- 
menced at a much earlier stage at school than is the 
case at present. In classes with both boys and girls 
, it would be natural to include simple practical tasks 
occurring in a home, together with simple theory, 
so that they learn the subject together. This would 
help the parents to improve co-operation at home, 
and respect for housework would be a more natural 
thing with both sexes. This trend should be fol- 
lowed up by the vocational schools. The fact that 
it takes two equals for the joint creation of a home 
should be stressed. 

Theoretical education and methods. The subjects 
of theoretical education are not only multifarious 
and heterogeneous, but because of the gains of 
scientific research, especially in recent years, they 
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Due to re 
search work which is going on, it is possible in 
certain subjects such as nutrition that we might 


have outgrown curriculum and time. 


easily present as facts, theories which do not concur 
with the latest research results. This part of educa- 
tion, I consider to be the most difficult. It makes the 
greatest demands on the proficiency of the teacher 
and also requires the teacher to constantly keep up 
with development and to supplement knowledge. 
The teacher may encounter difficulties in evaluating 
the material and in separating the essential from 
the non-essential on the various levels. The posses- 
sion of good and well-digested knowledge is essen- 
tial to integrate theory with practical training in a 
way which is developmental to the students. 

The education of teachers with which I am ac- 
quainted does not meet the demands made on the 
young teachers of today. . .. We have been alerted 
to our need and now have ready plans for a joint 
Scandinavian College of Home Economics. What 
this will lead to, we do not know today, but we 
welcome the fact that the interest of our appropriat- 


In Education 
for Professional Leadership 


Patricia COLEMAN 

University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand 
AHEA-Phi Upsilon Omicron 

International Scholarship Student 1957-58 


In home economics as in every field, it is through 
the stimulation and direction of our leaders that 
all others in the profession are able to make their 
greatest contributions. 

Every country represented at the Congress has 
some type of home economics program under way. 
We each owe much to the inspiration and determi- 
nation of the leaders of the past who pioneered to 
establish and promote this important area of our 
educational system, as well as to those who are 
directing its progress today. Home economics has 
an ever-expanding role in the future of our troubled 
and discordant world. 

To meet this challenge to our profession, it is 
imperative that we have leaders with the vision, the 
tenacity of purpose, and the courage of those who 
have pioneered the field . . . leaders who proudly 
defend home economics and all it implies as vitally 
important in the education of women; leaders who 
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ing authorities has been awakened, and that the 
issue will be put before the Nordic Council. 

Finally we have the technical aspect of education 
which to many, student as well as teacher, is the 
easiest and most interesting 

There are especially two things which during 
recent years have influenced practical training—all 
the new technical gadgets in the kitchen and the 
access to new raw materials, textiles, detergents, 
and various manufactured and semi-manufactured 
food products. Much of this has made work in the 
home lighter, but not simpler to us who are em 
ployed in teaching. Old habits and customs in the 
homes are disappearing. The traditional working 
methods which were handed down from mother to 
daughter now belong to the past, while education, 
to an increasing degree, is being left to the school 
Training in working technique and study of imple- 
ments to facilitate utmost efficiency of methods 
should become an important subject in the curric 


ulum. Planning should provide for the timing of 


schedule and activities. 





Economics Knowledge 


have the character and the ability to instill into 
leaders in other educational fields and in society, 
a beliet in the philosophy of home economics 

How then are we going to educate and develop 
leaders who are vital to our profession? The first 
stage will be the initial training in home economics 
as a career. 

Our teaching must be such that—whatever the 
subject matter—the student fully understands the 
foundations and application of the subject and the 
reason for the methods used. There must be suffi- 
cient knowledge of the background sciences upon 
which to build the sciences of the home. The phys- 
ical sciences are an essential to a study of textiles 
and nutrition; the physical and biological sciences 
to nutrition and health; and the social sciences 
to personal and family relationships and, broadly 
speaking, to the whole field of home economics, 
affected as it is by socioeconomic conditions. 

For some countries which, by tradition and the 
inflexibility of their university systems, have higher 
education in home economics established on a 
vocational rather than on an academic basis, this 
emphasis on scientific background may be a long, 
slow process, but one which should be an aim of 
leaders in all countries. 

The next important factor in education for profes- 
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sional leadership lies in the availability of opportu- 
nities for advanced study. 

A third factor essential for leadership in home 
economics is that of keeping up to date. We must 
see to it that home economics moves ahead to keep 
pace with developments in other areas, and we must 
understand the significance and application of these 
developments in our own and allied fields. For a 
source of tomorrow’s information we must look to 
research. 

As research findings become available, the next 
essential is the dissemination of the information so 
that it may be utilized to the fullest extent. 

The exchange of findings between countries is of 
inestimable value. Exchange of journals, reports, 
and other published material is extremely helpful. 
Personal contact, however, has no substitute in com- 
munication. Conferences such as this International 
Congress are going to send us back to our own 
countries and professional positions inspired and 
enthusiastic, ready to share our ideas with those 
unable to attend. This is one of the best passages 
to progress. 


In Education Programs for Adults 


PERGROUHI NAJARIAN 
American University of Beirut, Lebanon 


Many countries recognize that rural people them- 
selves are probably their greatest underdeveloped 
natural resources. However, rapidly changing 
economic and social conditions with ever-new ad- 
justment problems, a continuously increasing body 
of knowledge, and a considerable proportion of 
urban adults in different parts of the world still with 
little or no education create an important need for 
adult education in the cities. This need not divert 
attention away from crying needs in villages where 
education has done even less and where conditions 
of living usually are much more difficult. 

A bird’s-eye view of adult education in home 
economics in North America and Europe as de- 
scribed in the Preliminary Reports shows much 
work being done by extension services, by school 
systems, by government agencies, and through 
women’s organizations. Reports from the Far and 
Middle East, the Caribbean Islands, and the Philip- 
pines indicate encouraging new and expanding ef- 
forts by educational, agricultural, and social wel- 
fare ministries, higher education centers, and private 
voluntary women’s organizations for family and 
community development. In these areas, co-opera- 
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tion with foundations, United States missions, and 
United Nations agencies have given significant im 
petus and guidance. 

In the Middle East, the changing status of women 
through wider and higher education, particularly 
within the last ten years of self-government, new 
suffrage rights, wider social contacts, and an awak 
ening sense of social responsibility both heighten 
the need for adult education and give impetus to 
numerous (150 or more in small countries like 
Lebanon) women’s organizations to plan an even 
more active part in adult education as well as other 
social educational enterprises. These suffer at 
present from limited financial means and lack of 
trained personnel. Both state and international 
subsidies can strengthen their effectiveness until 
professional and formal organizations, as in coun- 
tries with well-established educational systems, 
develop. , 

This brief look at adult education emphasizes 
common needs in the West and East rooted in ex- 
panded economies through greater industrialization 
and its effect in changing values, patterns of family 
life, the status of men, and of women and children. 
Differences in needs become manifest in relation to 
the traditions of different countries, the degree and 
pace of industrialization. While a few countries 
have gone a long way in meeting the changing 
needs of families through continuous widespread 
and organized adult education, and most countries 
show a realization of its importance, much remains 
to be done by educators, state departments, and 
international organizations to build an effective net- 


work of adult education in the world. 


In Education through Mass Media 


Dorotuy BATCHELLER 
Poultry Products Institute of Canada, Inc. 
Ontario, Canada 


Technological changes have been growing at a 
prodigious rate, making homemaking 
“miracles” which would not have been dreamed of 
not too long ago. Our habits have undergone 
change also. For example, prior to World War II 
most food was bought, on this continent, at the 
“corner grocery store.” Today more and more is 
bought at a “supermarket” which may stock as many 
as 5,000 items. Consumers are faced with increases 
in variety available in other goods as well. The 
problem now is not whether to buy, but rather what 


possible 


to buy. 
These changes have forced the development of 
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economics education through mass media 


home 
since this is the one way the homemaker can be 
reached to show her how to use the new things 
available in her realm of homemaking. 

In addition to material changes, there are non- 
material changes, such as the change in the attitude 
toward work and the fact that time and energy may 
be “just as scarce or even scarcer resources than 
money.” One function of educating the public 
through mass media is, then, to give help in weigh 
ing alternatives and making intelligent choices 
among all the multiplicity of both material goods 
and methods available. 

Every means should be taken to provide inter- 
esting, authentic material for all women’s publica- 
tions whenever possible to help combat the readily 
available material submitted by many who feel that 
the possession of writing materials makes them ex- 
perts on any subject more effort will have to 
be made to convince editors that professional home 
economists have a place on their staff or at least on 
their list of contributors or advisers. In this way 
some of the misleading and often false information 
which is unwittingly spread by the uninitiated might 
be combatted. 


On radio and TV programs devoted to home- 


To the Social and Economic 
Life of the Family 


Maria Socorro Lacot 
Department of Education 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 


No way of life, no government, is any stronger 
than its people, and it is the family that must 
shoulder the responsibility of developing the type 
of men and women who will build strong nations. 

The preliminary reports for the Congress show 
certain trends common to various parts of the world, 
including rapid increase in the size and mobility of 
the population, increased life expectancy, frequent 
occupational changes, more leisure time, increased 
education and new status for women, and steady 
increase in employment of women outside the home. 

Personality development and social relationships. 
Today, more than ever before in the history of 
mankind, people must learn how to live with other 
people. There must be effective education in this 
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making topics, a nonprofessional person who has 
not had homemaking experience cannot always give 
a feeling of authenticity, and poor techniques are 
frequently used or suggested. 

Where we have the opportunity, home economists 
should act in an advisory capacity on subject matter 
for homemaking films and filmstrips, and when we 
can we should promote the use of the better movies 
and strips available by consumer groups. In this 
way, We can encourage the production of material 
showing good manipulative techniques and sound 
economic or nutritional practices. 

Every home economist who prepares material to 
use in any of the mass media should review her 
work occasionally to make sure she is keeping up 
with the changes which are occurring in family liv- 
ing and so is doing her best to promote good home 
economics education, 

Here are a few questions one might use to check 
material one prepares: 

l. Is it timely? Up to date? 
2. Is it accurate? 


Is it adaptable? Suitable for a wide audience or 


Co 


wide range of family conditions? 
1. Is it presented in a simple, interesting, straight- 
forward way? 


important aspect of personality development, and 
home economics can make a worthy contribution in 
this respect. Not only does home economics pre- 
pare women and men to contribute more effectively 
to happy, wholesome family life and community re- 
lations, but to recognize their true position in the 
world today—the close relationships that must exist 
among the individual members of a community as 
well as among the countries of the world and among 
its peoples. 

Preparation for marriage. Our young people are 
getting married at very early ages, with only a 
smattering of knowledge and understanding of the 
grave responsibilities they are undertaking. We 
need to know how to build new foundations for 
marriage and family life in our times. 

Child development and family relationships. It 
is imperative that family life provide the atmos- 
phere for normal growth and development. In 
countries where women are working outside their 
homes provisions for child care need careful study. 

Housing and home management. Education in 
home economics must help members of the family 
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adapt homemaking activities to the scientific civili- 
zation of today; to know how to use adequately the 
modern household equipment and how to use their 
time more wisely through good habits of work. 

Family finance. More than ever before effective 
education in home economics should be provided in 
money management and consumer education. It is 
our function to teach those principles of family 
finance that will lead the family toward living in 
security; to help make the family understand how to 
control the family income and expenditures in an 
intelligent way, how to use fully the family’s time 
to increase its income, how to cut its expenses, how 
to meet the financial side of illness, accidents, and 
death; how to borrow money and how to pay debts 
economically; whether one should buy or rent a 
house; what one should know about social security 
and insurance and savings plans. 

Consumer education. The social and economic 
problems of our environment have a direct effect on 
the family in regard to consumer problems. With 
the higher incomes and the greater variety of house- 
hold equipment and gadgets, it is important that we 
gear our efforts to educate every member of the 
family, both in the wise choice of commodities and 
services and in keeping expenses in line with 
income. 

Need for training boys and men in family life 
education. The rapid social, economic, and technical 
changes have brought about less differentiation in 
the roles of man and woman in the home. As a re- 
sult, there seems to be a growing conviction that 
more education is needed for boys as well as for 
men to better prepare them as members of the 
family and the community. We must bring boys 
and men into our programs, not so much to te: ach 
them skills as to foster and develop attitudes neces. 
sary for the development of better homes and family 
life. 

The type of home economics program we en- 
vision for every country includes a wide range of 
services that need to be provided to both individuals 
and families in our changing world. 


Through Expanding Careers 
B. Tara Bat 
Lady Irwin College of Home Science 
New Delhi, India 
President, Home Science Association of India 


(Mrs. Tara Bai's paper was read by Ann Samson 
of the Lady Irwin College faculty who has been 
studying at the University of Tennessee. ) 

In India, education in home economics through 
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schools and colleges was almost unheard of about 
half a century ago. 
educators or the elders that young women need to 
be taught all that goes into making of a good home 
outside the home itself. It was believed that all 
this was imbibed by the young girl who lived in the 
joint family with the veteran grandmother, aunts 
and mother. The responsibility of the wife and 
mother of those days was very light as compared to 
that of the young woman of today who has few 


It never occurred either to 


elders in the home to guide her. The joint family 
of the olden days is fast disintegrating now, espe 
cially in the urban areas, and the family unit of 
today in many towns consists of only the parents 
and their children. The economic structure of the 
country, housing problems, and dearth of employ 
ment in their native places, have made the perpetua 
tion of large joint families impossible—especially 
amongst the educated class—and the Indian girl 
has to be trained for running the home efficiently 
and keeping the family happy. 
stances, as well as the general trend in the modern 


These circum- 
world, have brought home economics education to 
India of today. As a 
almost all the universities and high schools for girls 


the forefront in the result, 


in India have introduced home science in their 
curriculum. 

The days of simple living have become a remote 
past and one is faced with the struggle for exist- 
ence, with the cost and standards of living steadily 
rising. Woman feels that the time has come for her 
to share the financial responsibilities of her father, 
husband, or son. She wants to work to add to the 
family income. She wants economic independence. 
In India today, 
women cannot or will not enter. 

The scope of home economics has fallen in stride 


there are few professions that 


with the age. Home economics education, though 
still in the adolescent stage in India, has opened 
up fresh avenues of employment in industry, re- 
and such like « 


Home economists have also 


search, interior decoration, careers 
apart from teaching. 
been found most suitable to work in the community 
projects that were launched in the first Five Year 
Plan. 

Taking up whole-time professions has become 
quite common, but one just wonders whether, in 
the interests of the family and children, it is wise 
for mothers to take up a career outside the home. 
This is a question which needs a great deal of 
thought, but, whatever may be the conclusion, home 
economics or home science education is invaluable 


not only to women but to men also. 





The Discussion Groups Report 


Under the direction of Beulah I. Coon of the Office of Education in the U. 8. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, who was chairman of the discussion group committee for 
the Congress, and committee members Mrs. Andromache Sismanidis of Washington, D. C., 
and Jean McNaughton of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
each day's meetings of the 36 discussion groups were summarized for presentation at the 


fifth plenary session of the Congress. 


Mrs. Mae Edna Cholmondeley of British Guiana, and Edith Cosens of Canada. 
mary given below has been somewhat condensed and rearranged from the presentation 
made at the Congress in order that the comments might follow the order in which they 


appear on the theme of the Congress. 


The reports were read by Héléne Terré of France, 


The sum- 


The Social, Scientific, and Technical Information Required 
for Effective Home Economics Education 


The Role of Research in Obtaining Fundamental Data 


HE aim of home economics is the improve- 

ment of the family, the home, and, in turn, 
the community. In the development of effec- 
tive home economics programs, it is necessary to 
know the needs of the family and the home, to know 
the local resources available for meeting these needs, 
and to recognize the cultural forces that affect pat- 
Sound home economics programs 


The rapid 


terns of living. 
must be geared to present-day needs. 
changes going on in the world—the great advances 
in technology and the resulting changes in the pat- 
terns of family living—must be considered in the 
development of programs. In many places, the 
rapidity of these changes has created a wide gap 
between one generation and the next. 


Research 


Research is basic to the development of sound 
home economics programs in a country. The first 
step in developing a program is a preliminary pe- 
riod of observation and study. This will help in 
deciding the scope and content of the program and 
in identifying the areas of information which are 
inadequate and in which further research is needed. 
It has been necessary in some countries to launch 
education programs in which some home economics 
is included even when no basic studies have been 
made. In such cases studies of patterns of family 
living will provide useful data which can be, used 
as a basis for evaluating how well the program meets 
the needs of people. Many countries are aware of 
the need for such studies and plan to carry them 
out when funds become available. 

Results of basic research from one country may 
provide useful information for the home economist 
in another country where such data are lacking. 
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The results, however, cannot be applied in toto to 
local situations. In all countries, studies of pat- 
terns of living, cultural background, social attitudes 
and moral values of the people, and the problems 
pertaining to life in rural and urban areas are 
needed to form the basis of newly developing pro- 
grams and to make existing programs more effec- 
tive. Since living conditions vary greatly from 
country to country and within different regions of 
the same country, studies must usually be local. 

In most countries home economics has developed 
first and most extensively in the area of food and 
nutrition. There is need for a broader concept of 
home economics and for research in such other areas 
as housing, equipment, management, economics, 
child development, and family relationships, to 
strengthen teaching and service programs in home 
economics. 

The groups expressed special concern for the 
development or expansion of all areas of research 
important to home economics. Some of this re- 
search will be undertaken by research specialists 
in related disciplines. Inclusion of qualified home 
economics research workers as members of research 
teams when appropriate should be encouraged. 

The high cost of research has resulted in its omis- 
sion from the programs of many countries. Home 
economists often experience difficulty in convincing 
administrators of the importance of these studies 
and of the need for allocation of funds to carry them 
out. It is of the utmost importance that adminis- 
trators be convinced of the need of research if the 
programs that are carried out are to be effective. 

In the interpretation of research findings, atten- 
tion should be given to adapting them to the cul- 
tural backgrounds, needs, and interests of people. 
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In an effort to put across new data and facts it 
is essential not to lose sight of the value of the cul- 
ture as well as the importance of the preservation 
of the individual. It is the individual who must be 
taught to analyze the situation, evaluate the alter- 
natives, and then make a free decision. 

Many delegates pointed out that home economists 
must have adequate training in the basic sciences 
(physical, biological, and social) if they are to 
understand and interpret findings in research. Al- 
though it is not possible to train completely for the 
future, it was felt that workers in the home eco- 
nomics field must be kept up to date if their work 
is to be effective. This applies not only to the pro- 
fessional home economists but to lay leaders and 
workers in voluntary organizations. Courses, in- 
service training, supervision, and conferences are 
some of the means of accomplishing this. 
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It was emphasized that home economists should 
use modern research methods and techniques. Par 
ticular attention was drawn to need for research 
in use of mass media in the home economics field. 

Research in its broadest sense includes 
types—from simple fact-finding surveys to the more 
elaborate applied and basic research. 


many 


In the light of present social changes, research 
in social sciences should be developed by (a) co- 
operating with other disciplines, (b) stimulating 
other faculties to do research related to the family, 
and (c) interesting graduate students to qualify 
as researchers. 

The role of the researcher is to provide sound 
subject matter and the role of the teacher is to 
present it effectively. There is a definite need for a 
professional home economist whose role is to bridge 
the gap between research and teaching. 


The Application of Home Economics Knowledge 


Home economics has an important contribution 
to make in the education of people of all ages. The 
extent to which home economics reaches the various 
age groups differs widely from country to country. 


Professional Leadership 


There is in all countries an appreciable shortage 
of home economists with the necessary training to 
occupy positions of leadership. More should be 
done to bring home to all students the great oppor- 
tunities for leadership that lie ahead and the impor- 
tance of adequate training. 

In countries where home economics programs are 
in their infancy (as well as in countries with more 
advanced programs) there may be too few home 
economists to carry out an effective program. In 
such cases, use can be made of a number of workers 
in other related fields provided some home econo- 
mics training is given. Agriculturalists, social 
workers, public health workers, and _ general 
teachers have proved valuable in some countries. 
Lay leaders and workers in voluntary organizations 
can contribute much if given adequate supervision. 

Recruitment for potential home economists 
should start early. Teachers should stimulate the 
interest of superior students and give them an op- 
portunity to learn about the many attractive job 
possibilities in the home economics field. Home 
economists should make the profession attractive to 
the public and to administrators. They need to 
acquaint the public, parents, and students with the 
many career possibilities for a person trained in 


home economics. There is a need for acquainting 
people—especially workers in other disciplines— 
with the scope and philosophy of home economics 

Home economists should have a broad educa- 
tional background which includes study in the nat- 
ural and social sciences, the humanities, and pro- 
fessional courses as well as home economics. They 
must also have vision, imagination, and the ability 
to integrate material from the various disciplines. 

In the preparation of teachers and extension lead- 
ers, attention must be given to the constantly chang- 
ing conditions in the home and the community. The 
need for emphasis on management is of particular 
importance for the working woman. She needs to 
be taught the wise use of her resources, including 
both time and money. In many countries, more 
emphasis needs to be placed on consumer educa- 
tion and work simplification. 

The shortage of professional home economists 
coupled with the increasing number of married 
women who return to the home economics profes- 
sion on a full- or part-time basis makes it essential 
to use refresher courses and in-service training as a 
means of keeping these people up to date. 

The supervisors play an important part in main- 
taining high standards and in helping home econ- 
omists to recognize changing needs. They can help 
teachers to clarify values, to apply research data in 
their teaching, and to prepare for responsible posi- 
tions by training for leadership. They can use the 
present interest in science to promote home eco- 
nomics and to raise it to a higher academic level. 
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They can assist in giving status to the profession by 
study, supporting profes- 


attaining 


encouraging advanced 
sional organizations, and assisting in 
public support of interested administrators. 
Administrators of home economics programs have 
a great challenge to meet. Course content must be 
attuned to the socioeconomic High 
standards at the college level must be maintained. 
In selecting staff, competence should be considered 


Staff recruited from other 


conditions. 


without regard to sex. 


disciplines should be oriented to the philosophy of 


home economics. 


Programs for Youth 


The aim of home economics is to support and 
strengthen the home. 

The teacher should know the social and economic 
level of her pupils so that the content of her courses 
and class experiences will meet the needs and inter- 
ests of the pupils. The co-operation of parents is 
valuable. There are many ways of getting to know 
students and of fostering better understanding be- 
tween home and school. 

In some countries, class teaching is successfully 
supplemented by club programs related to home 
economics. 

In only a few countries is home economics taught 
to children 6 to 12 years of age. It was felt that 
home economics has an important contribution to 
make to this age group. The value of including 
home economics in the training program for ele- 
mentary teachers was emphasized. 

Another contribution that the home economist 
can make in this rapidly changing world is that of 
giving guidance on family relationships and child 
development. This applies to the 6 to 12 and 13 

17 age groups as well as to out-of-school youth 
and adults. With the present interest in science 
and the emphasis on science teaching in schools, the 
home economics teacher needs more than ever to 
interpret to the public the contribution that home 
economics can make to the education of children. 


Out-of-School Youth and Adults 


Community development programs exist in many 
countries but much remains to be done. Since 
80 per cent of the world’s population is rural and 
since illiteracy is a problem in many areas, pro- 
grams for these groups should be given high 
priority. In planning programs for these people, 
the home economist and other professional workers 
must see that the expressed needs of the people in 
the community are considered. It is easy to make 
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the mistake of planning programs based on the pro- 
fessional worker's interpretation of needs. 

One of the major problems in the area of com- 
munity development including out-of-school youths 
and adults is that of reaching and motivating groups 
which are not aware of, or interested in, the con- 
tribution that home economics can make to their 
welfare. 

Some suggestions for reaching these groups are: 
through natural leaders; through groups to which 
such as church or labor 
through the 

An expand 


belong, 
informal 


adults already 
union; through 
school or other programs for children. 
ing variety of education programs for children, 
youth, and adults operate in many countries through 
night classes, pre- and post-natal clinics, and club 
work, and through commercial home advisers and 


contacts; 


extension programs. 


Information Via Mass Media 


Mass media are an excellent means of enabling 
the home economist to reach large audiences. In 
some countries radio and television programs de- 
voted to homemaking are given regularly. Some 
have local, others national coverage. These may be 
sponsored by government agencies or by commer- 
cial groups. Home economists have a re al re sponsi- 
bility for developing and living up to a high code of 
ethics in using mass media in education. It is 
necessary to be discriminating in the selection and 
use of mass media; to teach students to assess such 
materials; and to make known to those who pre- 
pare and distribute them criticisms of the materials. 

In some countries there are public relations pro- 
grams aimed at acquainting the public with the 
scope of home economics. Mass media have also 
been used for recruitment purposes. 

The many and new means of communication 
available today have not been fully utilized by the 
home economist in all countries. There is a need 
for more communication between all countries. 
The lack of uniform terminology has been a deter- 
rent. More research is needed on the value of 
different media of communication. Home econ- 
omists concerned with mass media need supple- 
mentary courses in this special field. Others working 
in the field of mass media need orientation to the 


home economics profession. 


Suggestions for action by the Congress are: 

That a glossary be compiled to clarify the mean- 
ing as used in various countries of the term 
home economics itself and such other terms as 


caterer, dietitian, nutritionist; research, experi- 
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mental testing; adult education (formal and in- 
formal); lectures, demonstrations, class, course; 
degree, diploma, certificate (university, college ) ; 
pupils, students, graduates, graduate students, 
post-graduate students. Such a glossary would 
assist in achieving an international level of under- 
standing and would help in providing reciprocity 
of student exchange on both the graduate and 
undergraduate levels. 

2. That some mechanism be set up for the exchange 
of information on home economics materials and 
research. At the present time the FAO Home 
Economics Information Exchange is the most 
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promising source of information. Research work 
ers might assist by sending, routinely, copies of 
their new research publications to the Exchange 

The translation of research publications into 

other languages would facilitate the exchange of 

available information. 

In spite of the advances made in the preparation 
of home economics materials, there is still a great 
need for suitable teaching material in many coun 
tries. Some central planning might be done for the 
development of such teaching materials and exhibits 


be arranged at the next International Congress 


The Contribution of Home Economics to the Social and Economic Life 
of the Family and to Social and Economic Progress through Expanding Careers 


It was quite evident from the discussions that all 
groups recognize that the impact of today’s world 
demands a dynamic approach to home economics 
programs at all levels. 

The discussion groups reviewed the social and 
economic changes which have influenced patterns 
of living throughout the world and discussed points 
which must be given emphasis in home economics 
programs if home economics is to make its full con- 
tribution to the social and economic life of the 
family and to social and economic progress. 

Patterns of family living and the status of women 
are changing. In the countries of Western Europe 
and North America, more and more women are 
engaging in paid work outside their homes. In 
the rapidly developing countries of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America, women are playing an increasingly 
important part in the activities of the community. 
In some countries families are now smaller in size 
than formerly, tend to be more mobile, and the 
father in many cases plays a less autocratic role. 
Life expectancy has increased. Family ties some- 
times appear to be weakened, although they could 
be strengthened through proper co-operation. 

Many of these changes in patterns of living have 
been influenced by the industrialization of coun- 
tries which were formerly predominantly agricul- 
tural. In the developing countries of Asia and Latin 
America, there is a shift of population from rural to 
urban areas. In the highly industrialized countries 
of Western Europe, North America, and Oceania, 
a shorter working week has made more leisure time 
available to the worker. 

The home economist recognizes that these and 
many other changes in the social and economic life 
of the family and the community require constant 
examination and evaluation of home economics pro- 


grams as well as evaluation of the profession of 
home economics. 

In the countries where women are assuming the 
dual role of homemaker and wage earner, more 
responsibilities of the family and home are being 
In these 


countries, adjustments must be made in the home 


undertaken by both fathers and children. 


economics programs to prepare parents and youth 
for their changing roles. Girls can be better pre 
pared for their duties as future homemakers, and 
given opportunity for leadership and service. 

receive some 


Probably boys and men should 


home economics training. This is already being 


given in many countries. On the other hand, some 
delegates indicated that the teaching of home eco 
nomics to boys and men is not accepted within the 
cultural pattern of their groups. 

There was a difference of opinion regarding the 
content of courses to be given boys and men, as 
well as a difference of opinion regarding the desira 
bility of grouping the sexes for home economics 
teaching at some or all ages. 

In some countries an increasing number of men 
with appropriate training are teaching various 
phases of home economics. 

The increase in the number of aged in the popu- 
lation and the changes in the patterns of living will 
require home economists to be ever alert to the 
needs of the group. In some countries, home econ- 
omists have assisted families and communities in 
finding effective solutions to their problems. In 
others they have still to meet the challenge pre- 
sented to their profession by present-day changes 
in the patterns of family living. This is a challenge 
that requires imagination, initiative, and maturity 
on the part of the home economics profession. 








































Delegates to the Congress used portable equipment 
to hear simultaneous translations into French, Ger- 
man, or Spanish. Here, left to right, Gertrud 
Schneider, Marie-Luise Brun, Imgart Zschokke, and 
Lilli Wyss, all of Switzerland, tune in one of the 
Congress languages. A team of seven interpreters 
provided interpretation over the wireless translator 
system at the plenary sessions, and assisted with 
interpretation for the professional trips and discussion 
groups 


i] Photos by DEL ANKERS PHOTOGRAPHERS 


The Congress in Pictures 


The pictures on these pages 
and those elsewhere in this 
issue of the Journal show 
some of the activities of the 
Ninth International Congress 
on Home Economics held at 
the University of Maryland, 
July 28 to August 2. The 
delegates had chosen many 
of their activities, such as dis- 
cussion groups and profes- 
sional trips, in advance of the 


meeting. 





At the third general session, Helena. .Z. Benitez of the 
Philippines, panel moderator, introduces the speak 
ers on the symposium on Application of Home Eco 
nomics Knowledge. Left to right: Mildred Horton, 
Congress director; Isobel Gibson, president of the 
International Federation; Chiyono Matsushima of 
Japan; Pergrouhi Najarian of Lebanon; Patricia 
Coleman of New Zealand; and Catherine T. Dennis 
of the USA, who presided at the meeting. The other 
member of the panel, Dorothy Batcheller of Canada, 
is not shown in the photograph. 


Lert. Members of the Silver Swingers dance group 
present one of the formations for their program 
during the North American Evening entertainment 
at the Ninth International Congress on Home Eco- 
nomics. The program included the Leslie Bell singers 
from Canada, a group of Indian dancers, and Todd 
Duncan, soloist, as well as the Silver Swingers. 
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Asove. Congress participants touring the food 
distribution center of the Safeway Stores 
Mr. Gibson 1. Wright, public relations manager, 
describes the storage needed for bananas. 


Lert. Delegates from more than 50 countries 
visited the home economics research labora- 
tories of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
at Beltsville, Maryland, during the Congress 
In the photo at the top of the page, visitors are 
told about equipment and methods used in 
studies to develop improved methods of cook- 
ing certain green vegetables. In the foreground 
is a shear press used to determine the texture 


of raw and processed foods. 


LEFT, CENTER. Also at the Research Center, 
visitors view a kitchen-workroom designed so 
that the homemaker can prepare and serve 
meals, wash and iron clothes, and do related 
housework with minimum expenditure of 
energy. USDA Housing Specialist Mrs. Lenore 
Thye (center left) explains details of the room 
to delegate Mrs. Carin Tidestrom (center 
right) of Sweden. 


Lert. At the National Housing Center, Con 
gress delegates register at the Center. They 
then toured the three floors of home building 
materials and household furnishings and equip- 
ment. Free-standing exhibits provide oppor- 
tunity for complete inspection and careful 
study of the materials and equipment on 
display. The Center is maintained by the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders. 





Ricut. Olga P. Brucher, president of the 
American Home Economics Association, stops 
to chat with Congress participants from Latin 
America, USA, and Wales during the out-of- 
doors chicken barbecue dinner on the campus 
of the University of Maryland. Later in the 
evening, the American and the Canadian Home 
Economics Associations presented a program of 
typical North American music and dancing. 


DEL ANKERS PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Lert. Mary Clarke of Canada (at the micro 
phone) says farewell to the Congress at the 
closing plenary session. Left to right, Wini 
fred Hargreaves of England, who spoke on Our 
Work Ahead; Marguerite Badoux of Switzer 
land, who spoke on Our Week Together; Isobel 
S. Gibson of Scotland, Federation president; 
and (partly hidden by the flowers) Edna P 
Amidon of the USA, who also spoke on Our 
Week Together 


x ee S a Kk 
pret tt ales 


Lert. During the evening spent u ith Ameri 
can families, this group of delegates inspects 
the kitchen in the home of their hostess, Mrs 
Barnard Joy of Arlington, Virginia. Mrs. Joy is 


a home economist herself 


Lert. As delegates board the buses for trans 
portation to a rendezvous point with their 
American hostesses, Mrs. Mariana Nelson 
(right) tells Archibald Davidson, assistant sec 
retary of the Scottish Education Department 
and the United Kingdom representative to the 
Ninth International Congress, how her com 
mittee planned and organized the evening in 
homes. In all, 182 hostesses entertained Con- 


gress participants 





Our Week Together 


How the Congress looked from three points of view—that of a participant assessing the 
personal values, that of a member of a hostess association and collective member of the 
Federation, and that of a delegate appraising the week's program—made up a part of the 


final plenary session. 


Our Personal Week Together 


MARGUERITE BADOoUXx 
Maitresse-directrice, Ecole Ménagére Rurale 
Marcelin sur Morges, Switzerland 


Each summer for the past eight years, I have had 
the pleasure of welcoming young students from 
American farm families as exchange students with 
our young people. I enjoy the simple and sponta- 
neous manner in which these young people present 
themselves at our school and how easy it is to re- 
ceive them . . . they are blessed with adaptability 
and quickly learn our fashion of living. 

I came to the United States expecting so much 
that I had a little fear of being disappointed, but 
on the contrary, I have been carried away. How 
good it has been to have direct contact with our 
American hosts. Our preconceived ideas have been 
revised, and it has been gratifying to be able to 
form personal opinions. 

I shall never forget the wonderful feeling of 
admiring the view from the 64th floor of Rocke- 
feller Center, 24 hours after I left Switzerland . . . 
or of walking along the Hudson, or viewing the 
Statue of Liberty. 

We have had the feeling of having guardian 
angels looking after us and caring for our com- 
fort every minute of the day. What remains most 
deeply etched in memory from the pre-Congress 
tour are not the immense factories with their 
gigantic machines, but the extreme cordiality, the 
charming simplicity of the officials who spoke to 
us from their experiences. We remember, too, the 
warm reception at the University of Delaware 
where we felt at home and realized again how 
much the fact of living together under one roof 
brings people together and helps to a better under- 
standing. And engraved on our hearts from the 
visit to the Woodward farm at Middletown is not 
the helicopter working above the cornfield, or the 
well-equipped stable, but the family spirit which 
reigned between parents and two boys deeply at- 
tached to the land. 


The remarks by the three speakers are summarized here. 


At the Congress itself, the small groups discus- 
sion permitted us to get acquainted quickly and 
draw from each other knowledge which was the 
fruit of many years’ work in different countries . . . 
despite the stumbling blocks felt by those of us 
who could not use our mother tongue. 

Later, we will have the conclusions of this work 
and will be able to consider them and to assimilate 
them in more digestible doses and in a relaxed 
atmosphere. Our enjoyment of the professional 
trips should also be mentioned—if only the Con- 
gress could have been a week longer. 

And to those who organized the Congress, you 
have more than succeeded in giving us a glimpse 
of the pattern of life in America. Our happiness, 
our satisfaction, our obvious pleasure should prove 
to you how much we recognize your efforts and 
the great amount of trouble that you have taken 
on our behalf. Be assured that as we return home 
we will long remember this and for years to come 
we will date events by “That was before the Mary- 
land Congress,” or “That happened during the trip 
to Canada.” 

In closing, let me just say in English: “When I 
came over, I thought: I hope to have a grand time; 
and I had a gorgeous one. Thanks to you.” 


Our Organization Week Together 
a 2 


Mary A. CLARKE 

Provincial Inspector of Home Economics 
Canadian Department of Education 
Canadian Liaison 

with the Congress Organizing Committee 


My impressions are from two points of view: (1) 
that of a representative of a collective member 
group which has been interested in the develop- 
ment of the International Federation since the 
Stockholm Congress of 1939, and (2) that of a 
representative of a hostess association which has 
been working in co-operation with the American 
Home Economics Association. 
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During the nine years between the Seventh and 
the Ninth Congress, interest in the Federation has 
grown steadily in Canada. Many factors have been 
responsible: improved communication facilities, 
spread of home economics education throughout 
the world, and the devoted work of the execu- 
tive officers, general secretary, international perma- 
nent couacil, of collective groups, and individual 
members. 

Each Congress gives us an opportunity for per- 
sonal communication which is invaluable, and it is 
easy to become enthusiastic about the Federation 
if the International Federa- 
it is the work 


at that time. However, 
tion is to be of influence and value, 
accomplished between Congresses which is most 
important. 

As collective members or as individual members, 
it is both our privilege and our responsibility to 
support the work of the International Federation 
in the countries which we represent. To this end, 
we need to establish lines of communication be- 
tween the executive committee of the Federation 
and our member groups which will 
keep alive the interest which we have gained at 
this Congress. We need to devote time, effort, and 
thought to the work program of the Federation. 
By so doing, we strengthen not only the Interna- 
tional Federation, but our own work as well. 


collective 


> ry . . 
Our Program Together 


Epna P. 

Economics Education Branch 
S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


AMIDON 
Director, Home 
Office of Education, U. 


In the plenary sessions, the papers presented have 
emphasized, over and over again, our common con- 
cern throughout the world with retaining our 
precious cultural values while we adapt to, and 
profit from, the rapid changes that are affecting 
family life. We have realized our common goal 
to provide through home economics programs the 
kinds of services to fa:nilies that are realistic in the 
light of today’s world; and we have heard identified 
many of our common problems. 

In the discussion sessions, on the other hand, 
where, in small groups, we have talked together, 
our differences have been revealed—even the words 
we use may have different meanings. 

In trying to understand each other we have prob- 
ably become better listeners; we may have ques- 
tioned our own procedures and thus be gun to eval- 
uate more thoughtfully our reasons for them and to 


OUR WEEK 
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consider new ways of doing things; and many of us 
have broadened our attitudes toward the different 
ways there are of serving homes and families. 

It seems to me that we have said that our pro- 
grams of home economics are good when the edu- 


cation for them: 


-is adapted to the changing world 

-encompasses basic principles and is the result of 
co-operative work with many disciplines 

ability to think and to search 

and for the 


—increases students’ 


ever deeper for the reasons “why” 


basic truths 


-helps families to keep “the human touch” and 


those enduring cultural values that are im- 
portant to the family in every land 

-fosters the development of creative solutions to 
problems 

—encourages self-confidence 

-strengthens bonds between generations 


and fundamentally sound 


-is built on research 
studies 

~is interrelated with all kinds of social movements 
(supports and draws from them) 

-recognizes that both parents are in the picture 


when you educate for home and family living 


From our week together here I believe we realize 
anew how the total effort of home 
the 60 nations represented, directed toward im- 
proved family living, contributes to mutual under- 
standing in the world and thus to world peace, and 


economics in 


how, by pooling our resources, greater strides could 
be made in our programs. 

Our efforts with our students and all those we 
influence in our own individual lives will be en- 
hanced because we have felt with our hearts how 
we are one people—how as we look into each other's 
faces the differences fall away and we can feel 
our common human kinship. As Carl Sandburg 
expresses it in his beautiful prologue to the Family 
of Man—the photographic exhibit created by 
Edward Steichen in 1955 for the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art: 

There 
and his name is All Men. 
There is only one woman in the world, and 
her name is All Women. 
There is only one child in the world, and 
the child’s name is All Children. 


is only one man in the world, 


In our week here, we have seen how home eco- 
nomics is dedicated to the enrichment of life for all 
men, all women, and all children as they live to- 
gether in families around the world. 





At the Close of the Congress 


Our Work Ahead 


HE International Federation of Home Eco- 

nomics is made up of associated members 
representing national federations and, also, of pri- 
vate members all of whom are actively or indirectly 
engaged in some form of education for home and 
family living. You will agree that we are both 
educators and intelligent citizens and that, for all 
of us, education continues through life. Much that 
is learned later in life has more meaning because 
it is learned in maturity but, as educators, are we, 
as T. S. Eliot has said of the “Family,” “an Institu- 
tion of which everybody speaks well”? We are 
judged not only by the sort of persons we are, or 
may become, but by the values we set and by how 
our philosophy stands the test of experience. We 
are leaving this Congress with a great deal to think 
about in our fields of work. For a while I would 
like to focus the attention on ourselves and, there- 
fore, I offer to you some enquiring thoughts which 
might also be given your consideration as you go 
on your way and to which I believe each one of 
us who was privileged to attend this Congress 
has a responsibility to find some answer. 


. + « a8 educators 
I. May we look first at ourselves as educators? 


A. What sort of people are we and why did we 
select this career? 

B. How are people selected for tany training in 
our profession, and is that training meeting the 

present-day needs of the community? 


C. All the preliminary reports submitted showed 

the need for more trained home economists. 
Should some countries study whether more women 
and men can be diverted to this particular pro- 
fession—is the available labor force at a suitable 
academic and personality level to meet the demands 
of increased recruitment? If not, should we not 
consider how best our energies can be expended? 
Where is our most valuable contribution? 


D. Is each one of us working in the field of study 
in which we can make the greatest contribution? 


E. Are we thinking and working in terms far 
enough ahead? A French educator is quoted as 
saying that “Home economics education, to be 
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Winifred S. Hargreaves 


Miss Hargreaves is Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Schools in the Ministry of Education, London. 
This discussion of the work ahead closed the final 
plenary session of the Ninth International Con- 
gress on Home Economics on August 2, 1958. 


valid, should think ahead for 25 years.” Events 
have shown that that is a long time nowadays, 
but are we all thinking of a decade ahead? 
F. Our president reminded us that while the Con- 
gress gave us the opportunities of enjoyment 
and of getting to know one another, we must go 
our way knowing that we have learned something 
which will be translated into action. Is there 
sufficient interchange of both individuals 
groups of people between countries? 
perimenting sufficiently with the approaches found 
in other countries? We realize that we must suit our 
approach to our traditions and circumstances, but 
how much help are we, the educationally older 
countries, offering to those developing the profes- 
sion in the younger countries? Is our experience, 
gained often by trial and error, of use to them on 
which to build? Is it adaptable? If so, are we 
taking the trouble to see that it meets their needs? 
Therefore, can we help others to develop more 
rapidly than we did? 


and 
Are we ex- 


G. In a pamphlet published by my Government 
Department there occurs this sentence on Ed- 
ucation for Home Life: “The efficient running of a 
home needs intelligence, commonsense, imagina- 
tion, and the capacity every now and then to 
question the value of established routines.” Have 
we developed that capacity sufficiently? Our 
president has reminded us that in this modern world 
TIME is all-important and therefore there is a sense 
of urgency. I am sure that our president would 
also warn us against this urgency becoming speed; 
so that we have no time to think or stand and stare. 
H. Is there a need for all teachers, and oth rs, in 
training or in service to gather more direct 
knowledge of the social conditions within the home 
—how best can this be achieved without violating 
the privacy of family life? 
I. While industrialization stimulates the means for 
improving standards for living and, in so doing, 
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continues to take married women and single women 
with dependents out of their homes, for at least a 
part if not all of their adult lives, are all workers in 
this field—welfare, social, teachers, and others re- 
sponsible for the dissemination of knowledge to do 
with the home life—continually keeping abreast of 
modern scientific and economic trends, so that those 
findings reach the homemaker quickly and in forms 
which are understandable? 

Is the gap between the results of laboratory and 
technical investigation and its practical applic a- 
tion in the home too wide for present-day prog- 
ress? On the other hand, many working in highly 
industrialized countries are aware that the products 
of industry may be available in the homes before 
we ourselves have learned to use them. 


Should we as educators remember the words of 


my countrywoman Barbara Ward, who has said— 
“The environment of the 20th Century is 
signed for the static, the stagnant, the complacent or 


not de- 
the smug. It is designed for men and women who 
dare greatly and dream greatly and let their work 
catch up with their dreams.” 


. .. a8 home economists 


Il. May we now look at ourselves as home econo- 


mists? 


A. What is our common purpose? It is, I think, 

that we all deal with the affairs and management 
of the home and family which fundamentally are 
similar the world over. There can be no inter- 
national barrier in our unified desire to improve 
the conditions in which humanity may live and have 
its being. We must indeed know one another so 
that we are a mutual help society as well as a 
professional organization with a voice in inter- 


national affairs. 


B. What are our responsibilities? While our main 

function must be to teach people how to live 
and help them to fit into the social life of their 
community, we must at the same time recognize 
the needs of the times, and not necessarily discard 
the old because it is old, or adopt the new because 
it is new. Must we not reaffirm the personal 
sponsibility which each one of us has for the well- 
being of those with whom we come in contact? 
We must have honesty of purpose and faith to 
maintain the civilizing values of which the world 
still stands in need. 


-) 


C. What is woman's place in world economics: 


While woman’s supreme physical function is 
world demands 


undoubtedly reproduction, the 


other functions that are of vital importance. 
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In the world today, woman's prime function 
remains, as in the past, that of homemaker. She 
may do this as a wife and mother, or in other 
capacities, such as caring for dependents or looking 
after children who are living in schools or homes 
as boarders. Her second function is very frequently 


that of wage earner whereby she assists in some 
kind of mental or material production. If the 
strains of work outside the home become too great 
for the married woman or for the woman with 
dependents, then her physical and mental state may 
be impaired, and the training and guidance desir- 
able for young children or the care and attention 
Whether a 


woman has to take gainful employment outside the 


needed by others may be insufficient. 


home to maintain an adequate standard of living, 
or whether she does so to improve conditions for the 
family or just to please herself, it must be recog- 
nized that she takes on an increased burden of re- 
sponsibility. It is her duty to see that the two 
functions of homemaker and wage earner are evenly 
balanced and interwoven. 

Second, in many countries a woman has the 
spending power of about 80 per cent of the income 
of the home. 

Third, as a homemaker she has a vocation for 
which public opinion, as yet, has not demanded a 
recognized qualification, although it is a vocation 
demanding not only a variety of skills but also the 
trained mind of the administrator, economist, ad- 
viser, and psychologist 

Most women’s major interest is in the family, 


and must remain so, or family life will become 
the commonplace that can only destroy happy re- 
lationships. But if national prosperity and high 
standards of living can only be achieved by an 
increasing use of female labor, then it is for women 
to watch women’s interests and to see that the 
smooth marriage between home and work outside 


the home is recognized as all important. 


Our work 
be geared to these considerations and we may ask 


home economists must, therefore, 


ourselves 


1. Are we constantly examining and adjusting our 

own techniques to suit the changing pattern 
and pace of life as well as to meet the needs of 
the varying abilities in the community? 
While training the homemaker to meet the many 
demands made on her, do we encourage her to 
raise her own status in the vocational world; and 
is sufficient attention always given to her physical 
and mental well-being? 


All over the world people are experimenting with 
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new teaching techniques, undertaking surveys, 
investigations and research in a wide variety of 
topics pertaining to the home. I wonder how 
often some of these are duplicated and how often 
similar results are obtained? I can also think 
of a wealth of information which, if it were co- 
ordinated and widely circulated, could be in- 
valuable to people in other lands and with other 
experiences. Have we the right in this 20th 
Century to waste time and energy in unnecessary 
duplication? 
Many of the preliminary reports for this Congress 
noted the development of organizations for de- 
fining standards of consumer goods. What part 
do we play in training for selection and dis- 
crimination, and is our influence on the trends in 
industry and commerce sufficiently lively and 
constructive? 

In the rush of this modern world every man and 
woman needs time to develop human relationships 
within and outside their families; time to love— 
nobody can dispense with this and the woman in 
the home has the greatest amount to give and to 
receive—and, not least, time for leisure and other 
interests or they cannot be true and give of their 
best. 

While we say “thank you” to our colleagues in 
the United States of America for the time, energy, 
and hospitality they have given us during the week, 
we must remember that our purpose in coming was 
not only to confer with our hosts but with 59 other 
nations and that each of us has had an opportunity 
to express opinions and hopes. We have learnt 
that in so many ways our problems are similar, 
although we call similar projects by different names, 
and we may give varying amounts of time to prac- 
tical and theoretical aspects of our work. 


- + + @8 organizations 
III. As a Federation 
A. The work of a National Federation 


1. One of the aims of each national federation 
will be to co-ordinate home education and to 
raise its status in its own country. Is there 
a need for each one to look closely at its own 
constitution? 

(a) As an association does it represent all 
the agencies concerned in education 
for family living, or does it need sim- 
plification? 

(b) Is it recognized at national govern- 
mental level and, as a federation run 
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tor women by women, has it recogni- 
tion professionally? Is its financial 
position sound? 

2. How much co-operation is there between dif- 
ferent national federations, and is it effective? 
How much is there between a national and 
the International Federation? What opportu- 
nities are afforded to foreigners in any coun- 
try to attend, as observers, meetings of na- 
tional federations? 


What publicity media does it use, and is this 


effective nationally? As an association of 
professional bodies, is it articulate int the wide 
field of public and professional relationships? 


B. The work of the International Federation 


1. Is its contribution sufficiently positive? Is the 
collection and distribution of up-to-date in- 
formation within its ambit? If so, are the 

associated members ready to take advantage 

of it and to distribute it in their own coun- 
tries? 

Is it possible that it could act as an agency 
for the exchange of personnel between one 
country and another? Would more co-opera- 
tion between nations provide a more ade- 
quate and adaptable training? 

Are all the established agencies of communi- 

Does 

it pay sufficient attention to indirect educa- 

tion through the mass media? 


cation the concern of the Federation? 


Is it playing a sufficiently active part in asso- 
ciation with other international agencies? Is 
it in a position to offer considered opinions to 
international organizations such as UNESCO, 
FAO, and WHO? Is its work effectively cor- 
related with that of non-governmental or- 
ganizations at international level, such as 
ACWW, the World YWCA, or the Interna- 
tional Red Cross? Above all, 1s rrs MEMBER- 
SHIP BIG ENOUGH? 


Conclusion 


If all the work and expense which has gone into 
the Congress is to be fully justified, if we as indi- 
viduals are to become more united in our efforts 
and to know that we are supported by an organiza- 
tion of repute at international level, then may we 
beg that the Permanent Council may feel that our 
considered opinions, in the form of recommenda- 
tions from this Congress, are worthy of being dis- 
persed into authoritative channels. 
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The 


For some 350 participants in the Ninth Interna- 
tional Congress, the Congress activities began with 
a week's professional tour in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Delaware. During the week 
they had a day of sightseeing in New York City and 
at the United Nations and had opportunities to 
study the professional activities of their American 
colleagues in education, community service and Ex- 
tension Service positions, in research, and in busi- 
ness. They also visited schools and homes. 

The two tours were arranged by the American 
Home Economics Association and home economists 
in the states visited, with a view to providing as 
interesting and representative a group of experi- 
ences as possible. In New York City, for example, 
the participants were able to choose their own tours 
from about a dozen possibilities arranged so that 
most would include more than one type of home 
economics position. 

The Tour I group that went to Pennsylvania State 
College had one day of general tours of the Uni- 
versity and its College of Home Economics and a 
second day of individual conferences in the home 
economics areas of greatest interest, as well as visits 
to special services such as the audio visual aids 
library, and a tour to a local 4-H Club meeting. 
Plans for the University stay were made with the 
assistance of Helen L. Brown, assistant in the Dean's 
Office of the College of Home Economics. 

From Penn State, the group went to Juniata Col- 
lege in Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, to see a liberal 


Pre-Congress 


PRE-CONGRESS TOURS 


Left. A. June Bricker, Director of Home Economics, in- 
troduces her superior, Second Vice-President William 
P. Shepard, MD, in charge of the Health and Welfare 
Division of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
to Isobel Gibson of Scotland during the visit of the Pre- 
Miss Bricker was chair- 
York home economists 


Congress tour to the Company. 
man of the committee of New 
who arranged the professional trips in New York. 


Tour 


arts, church-related college. From there, they went 
on to Boiling Springs to visit the high school home- 
making department and cafeteria. The Cumberland 
County Council of the Future Homemakers of 
America and their advisers served as tour guides and 
hostesses. After an overnight stop at Allenberry Inn 
or in Harrisburg, this group went on to Colleg “ge 
Park, Maryland to register for the Congress. 

Tour II, which went to New Jersey and Delaware 
as well as to Philadelphia, visited home economists 
in professional positions in Philadelphia and in New 
Jersey. At the University of Delaware, they studied 
the home economics program and Extension Serv- 
ice activities arranged by Dean Irma Ayers and 
Mrs. Alice King, state home demonstration leader. 
Florence Reiff, president of the Delaware Home 
Economics Association, assisted with plans for visits 
in the state. This group visited laboratories of the 
Du Pont Company, the Winterthur Museum, and 
the Newark High School home making department. 

In addition to the tour leaders—Amanda Ebersole 
for the Tour I and Mrs. Kathryn Burns and Grace 
Woodward for Tour Il—each bus had an AHEA 
hostess aboard to help the visitors feel at home. 

Original suggestion for the tours came from the 
Congress organizing committee. Ruth Ethridge, of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, was chairman 
of the subcommittee that outlined the general plan 
for the tour. Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA field secre- 
tary, was the liaison member of the organizing 
committee with committees and hostess groups. 





The Pennsylvania State University 


Asove. Two visitors from Scotland visit with Dean 
Grace M. Henderson at the coffee hour for tour par- 
ticipants at the College of Home Economics, Pennsyl- 
vania State University. Left to right, Dean Henderson, 
Bessie Marshall and Isobel Nettleship, both of Scotland. 
Dean Henderson and Eric A. Walker, president of the 
University, welcomed the visitors to the campus. 


At the Du Pont Company's Chest- 
nut Run Laboratories, the wonder 
world of new chemical materials 
which will contribute to the easier 
living of homemakers throughout 
the world in the years just ahead 
was spread out before the 70 tour 
participants from 19 countries. Of 
particular interest to the home econ- 
omists was research on the amino 
acid lysine, plastic housewares, 
synthetic fibers, and modern pack- 
aging of foods, textiles, and other 
products. The guests were greeted 
by Du Pont’s home economist, Beth 
Peterson, and James Q. du Pont. 
Here, Miss Peterson demonstrates 
aerosol containing Du Pont “Freon” 


propellent. 


One of the added values of the tours was the op- 
portunity it gave to many of the Congress par- 
ticipants to become somewhat acquainted with each 
other before the Congress itself. The tours also had 
the advantage of being a sort of introduction to a 
college campus and to many other peculiarities of 
this country. By the time the delegates arrived at 
the University of Maryland, they were already 
somewhat acclimated to our way of doing things as 
well as to some of the scope and philosophy of home 
economics in the United States. The cordiality and 
thoughtfulness they met at every stop created a feel- 


ing of anticipation that added much to the success 


of the Congress itself. 

Opening the orientation session of the Congress, 
Isobel Gibson referred to the excellent introduction 
already given by the pre-Congress tours, and at the 
closing session, Marguerite Badoux paid tribute to 
the “guardian angels” who carried out the tour plans 
and to the home economists and executives of the 
firms visited. 
such executive, Andrew J. Schroder 2np, of Scott 


The welcoming comments by one 


Paper Company, appear on the next page. 


At the Campbell Soup Company in Camden, New Jer 
sey, tour participants toured the Home Economics Kit- 
chen, sampled food products, and got acquainted with 
their hosts over the luncheon tables. In this group, H 
R. Collard (near left) and R. T. Birchard (right) of the 
Campbell Company visit with (left to right) Mme 
Simone Muller, Louis Oddon, and Soeur Johanna 
Chomarat, all of France, and Hilda Marie Anderson of 
Sweden. 
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One of the Pre-Congress tours visits 
the University of Delaware. Above 


left, Irma Ayers, dean of the School 


of Home Economics at the Univer- 
sity, explains research conducted in 
home Left to right, 
Dean Ayers, Gisela Morales Carrera 


economics 


WELCOME ADDRESS 


fac ulty member: Jacqu line Grosse, 
and Mme Georges Pradels, France 
Center, the visitors enjoy the child 
Left to 
Settergren, Sweden; 
Amelia G 
Martta Kas 


development laboratory 
ingrid 
Anna Hagen, 


Caulker, Sierre Leone; 


right, 
Norway; 


Seer em 


Nita a phe, 


bh 


of the child development faculty. 
Right, above. A stop in a foods lab- 
oratory. Left to right, Rosi Haataja, 
Finland; Jeanette Kennedy, faculty 
member in the School of Home Eco- 
Lily Kohler, Switzerland; 
Pickford, England; 


nomics; 


Marjorie and 


of Venezuela, Catherine V. Bieber, 


Welcome Address 
to Tour Visitors 
ANDREW J. SCHRODER, 2ND 
Administrative Vice President 
Scott Paper Company 


Following are excerpts from Mr. Schroder’s ad- 
dress to Tour Il participants who visited Scott 
Paper Company in Chester, Pennsylvania, on July 
99 


On your visit to the United States, I rather im- 
agine that everywhere you have been exposed to 
the American habit of giving our foreign friends 
more facts, more figures, and more superlatives than 
they can possibly digest. Perhaps you are already 
reaching that point in a tourist's experience where 
you find it difficult to take on any more impres- 
sions. 

I can well imagine that you all have been made 
aware of those features of this country which are 
newer, larger, higher, faster, and wider than those 
anywhere else. Wherever we can, we tend to make 
superlatives out of comparatives and parade before 
you the newest, largest, highest, fastest and widest 
—implying by the time you return on your next 
visit, these features will all be obsolete. 

May I assure you that such comparatives and 
superlatives—translated into superhighways, fac- 


urinen, Finland; and Franc: 


s Jordan Adora G. Barnes, Australia 


tories, skyscrapers, automobiles, and “foot-long hot 
dogs”"—are mainly a sort of national costume we put 
on whenever there’s a stranger around. 

To the tourist visiting America, this costume of 
ours is apparently as impressive as the color and 
pageantry the American looks for when he treads 
the more familiar tourist paths abroad. But it is 
only part of the real America—just as cathedrals 
and castles, the art galleries and shrines, the folk 
dances, museums, and spas, are only part of the 
real Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

What lies beneath our national costume? 

Perhaps you have found some of the answers on 
your visit with us. 

To begin with, you may have seen a deeper 
meaning behind our industrial processes and tech- 
niques. A factory like the one you have seen today 
is geared to a very simple and, to an American, a 
very basic principle. Someone once put it very 
simply when he said: “Civilization begins with all 
the hot water you want at any time you want it.” 

This is the principle which sustains and _per- 


petuates our industrial machine. It is a principle 
that is focused first and foremost on the American 
home for the benefit of the American family. It 
is a principle developed to create a snowballing 
abundance and, through this abundance, a greater 


leisure. 
In leisure, of course, there is danger and yet 
there is also promise. The danger is complacency— 
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unquestioning acceptance of our bounty, turning 
deaf ears to the demands of health in body and 
spirit. The promise of leisure lies in its capacity to 
forge stronger bonds of family life and to develop 
body and mind. The greatest danger comes from 
taking our abundance and our leisure too much for 
granted. The greatest promise lies in regarding 
abundance and leisure as means to worthwhile ends 
—spiritual, physical, and intellectual. 

The promise of leisure is enhanced by the way 
in which the world has shrunk. In this room, none 
of you is more than two days away from home. 

Physically, we may be swiftly carried to any place 
on this globe—and they are talking almost matter- 
of-factly these days of destinations far beyond. | 
believe that the promise of leisure will be increased 
if we are also able to transport and transplant to 
other lands and other peoples the most valuable of 
our respective national characteristics. 

In the United States, we are trying to spread our 
abundance and prosperity outwards across the seas 
as well as wider and deeper inside our own country. 
We regard these, along with freedom for the indi- 
vidual, as the most valuable rewards of our way of 
life which we would like to share with the rest of 
the world. 

From abroad, we hope to continue to import not 
only sport cars, perfumes, and china tea services 
but ideas as well. Ideas are the very essense of 
leisure. Ideas about living—its purpose and its 
higher practices—these are the things which will 
inevitably shrink the world’s distances socially and 
spiritually in the same way that science and tech- 
nology have so dramatically shrunk the world’s 
distances physically. 

I think it is true to say that we tend to think of 
people in other nations as stereotyped images. A 
journalist once said that in an ideal world, the 
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Left. Buffet luncheon, 
was part of the program for the tour 
participants at Scott Paper Company. 
Left to right, Mrs. Enid Smallwood, 
Scott’s home service center director; Mrs 
Fatima Mansoori, Pakistan; Idelette 
Jeanne Roques Lacoeuille, France; An 
drew J]. Schroder, 2nv, administrative vice 
president; Mrs. Dilafroz Anwar, Pakistan; 
and Mrs. Viola Bradshaw of the plant 
cafeteria staff. 


American style, 


English would run all the historical museums; the 
Italians, all the art galleries; the Americans, all the 
factories; the French, all the 
Swiss, all the touring; the Japanese, all the flower 
My memory fails to serve up the other 


fashion shows; the 


gardens. 
national specialties on this particular list, but these 
few examples illustrate how easy it is to isolate one 
or two characteristics of a certain people and 
identify all of them with a single label. 

It is the duty of ideas to erase such glib stereo- 


typed impressions between international friends of 
Ideas can be con- 
films, and 


common interests and pursuits. 
veyed in books, newspapers, magazines, 
in letters—and in recipes by home economists. The 
very best way to exchange—to really communicate 
—ideas, however, is to do it in person: as you have 
been doing on this visit. 

I have talked longer than I intended; I have not 
referred directly to the work you are doing or to 
this inquiry you are conducting into the applied 
science of better health and happiness in the homes 
of the world. But I hope my remarks have touched 
upon your own aims and hopes. You are profes- 
sionally concerned with the ways to make living 
better and brighter. You are front-line ne gotiators 
for prosperity, for contentment and for a leisure 
which carries more promise and threatens less 
danger. 

I hope your feet and your ears hold out, because 
Americans will walk you and talk you to the limit 
of your patience. But remember this—we'll do both 
because we like you. 

We hope you will carry back home not only 
memories of banquets and speeches s and plant tours, 
but we hope you will remember also that in our con- 
stant preoccupation with making things better, we 
are trying to make ourselves better—and in America 
“ourselves” means everybody. 





Reporting TA\ ei 


Emity C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


A new motion picture, Better Living Through 
Research, takes viewers on a 20-minute tour through 
laboratories and offices where the three divisions of 
the Institute of Home Economics are at work. 

The 20-minute film, in color with sound track, 
had its premiere showing as the introduction to a 
“live” tour of the Beltsville laboratories by 400 visi- 
tors from the Ninth International Congress on Home 
Economics. 

The film, entirely new, replaces one of slightly 
different title (Research for Better Living ) 

Since many home economics students are inter- 
ested in the scope and kinds of research done in the 
Institute, one major use of the new film will be to 
acquaint them with career opportunities. 

Prints of Better Living Through Research have 
been placed on deposit at regional film libraries 
at these addresses: 

Visual Aids Section, 
Fort Collins. 

Georgia Agricultural Extension Service, Athens. 

Visual Aids Service, University of Illinois, Cham- 
paign. 

Agricultural Extension Service, College of Agri- 
culture, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
South Dakota 


Colorado State University, 


Agricultural Extension Service, 
State College, College Station. 

A 16-millimeter print may be borrowed from one 
of these libraries or from the Motion Picture Serv- 
ice, Office of Information, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. A borrower pays 
transportation charges both ways. The regional 
film libraries make a small service charge to borrow- 
ers other than state and county Extension workers. 

Borrowers are advised to apply well in advance 
of the time when the film will be needed, to give 


a preferred date and, whenever possible, an alter- 


nate date. 


A new edition of the illustrated booklet describ- 
ing the work of the IHE came off the press in time 
for delegates to the International Congress to have 
an up-to-date version. Like the motion picture, the 
booklet is informative for home economics students 
planning careers. 

Home Economics Research in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, PA-364, may be obtained free 


from the Institute of Home Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Newest facts and figures on farm family living 
indicate major changes in recent years. To make 
summaries available more widely leaders who 
advise families on financial management or plan 
programs affecting family living, a 50-page booklet 
has been issued. It compile s talks by staff members 
of the IHE household economics research division 
at the Agricultural Outlook Conference of Novem- 
ber 1957, with 30 charts and 19 tables. 

Bases for the analyses are two nation-wide sur- 
veys of expenditures in 1955, in which the IHE co- 
operated with other federal agencies. Trends over 
time are shown by comparisons with previous sur- 
veys. Comparisons are made with urban spending 
patterns. The effects of family characteristics on 
farm family spending practices are also shown. 

This booklet, Farm Family Spending in the 
United States, AIB-192, may be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 30 cents. 

More detailed source figures on farm family 
spending for living, without analysis, are included 
in two comprehensive reports w hich m: iy be ordered 
from the same address. 

The first of these reports gives data for the United 
States as a whole and by economic class of farm. 
The second deals with differences by region, income 
level, tenure, family size, age of operator, length of 
marriage, and education. The titles and prices: 

Farmers’ Expenditures for Farm Living and Pro 
duction, with tables on off-farm income, 1955, is 
sued by the U. S. Bureau of the Census as volume 
3, part 11, of special reports from the U. S. Census 
of Agriculture of 1954. Price 40 cents. 

Farmers’ Expenditures in 1955 by Regions, USDA 
Statistical Bulletin No. 224. Price $1. 


A plan for a three-bedroom farmhouse with 
many features for comfortable living is the latest 
addition to dwelling designs developed by the ARS 
agricultural engineering research division and the 
clothing and howsing research division, to meet 
needs of farm fafnilies. 

The design is for a right-angle brick house with 
bedrooms in one wing and living quarters in the 
other, allowing for a patio in the angle. Rooms are 
large and storage generous. 

Single copies of a descriptive circular, 3 Bedroom 

Farmhouse, with family room, part basement, car- 
port, MP-758, may be obtained free from the ARS 
Information Division, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. The circular tells how 
working drawings—Farm Building Plan No. 7134— 
may be obtained. 
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Congress Impressions 


The conversation I had with the girls pictured 
above was only one of the many thrills of my week 
at the Congress. Just to look about the room at one 
of the sessions—a gentleman from France in a 
chemise shirt sits next to a woman from India in 
a sari, while across the aisle a Japanese woman in 
oriental garb makes intriguing motions with her 
fan. How far away my everyday life in Minnesota 
seemed during that week—or, rather, how close the 
whole world seemed to me! 

As I sat among these leaders in the field of home- 
making from all parts of the world, it was brought 
home to me over and over again how important it 
is for all of us to have an understanding of the cul- 
tural backgrounds of each other and how only 
through this understanding can the needs and in- 
terests of all be satisfied. Rapid changes are taking 
place throughout the world. There is a great need 
for research, for the establishment of new, up-to- 
date programs. Negligence on the part of the in- 
dividuals in each country in understanding the 
problems and goals of those with different cultural 


Here Carolyn Jean Hobel, author of 
the piece below, enjoys a chat with 
(left to right) Mahbook Shahzaman of 
Pakistan, Inger Bakke of Norway, and 
Ruth Schénholzer of Switzerland 
Miss Shahzaman has just completed 
her master’s degree at the University 
of Tennessee and plans to continue her 
studies in related art at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York City. Miss Bakke, 
who plans to teach home economics, is 
a graduate student at the University 
of Massachusetts where she expects to 
receive her master’s degree in Feb- 
ruary. Miss Schénholzer is the recip- 
ient of an international scholarship 
awarded by the American Home Eco 
nomics Association. She will study at 
the University of Wisconsin this year 


ANKERS PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Carolyn Jean Hobel 


Miss Hobel is a senior student at St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minnesota, where she is majoring in 
She is doing her prac- 
tice teaching this semester. Her home is in Leigh, 
Nebraska. Miss Hobel, an early registrant for the 
Congress, was the only USA undergraduate student 
listed in the official directory. 


home economics education. 


backgrounds has led to difficulties on an interna- 
tional scale. And, I pondered, what would I do 
about it? What had I really learned? 

As college students, I realized, we must take more 
interest and look carefully into the aspirations of 
students of home economics in other countries. 
We must try to understand the conditions in their 
countries now and the changes that the young peo- 
ple hope to bring about in the future. Only by 
doing this, can we contribute our share to bet- 
And, I thought, 
it is surprisingly easy to achieve this goal of under- 
standing—for I learned from this International 
Congress how great indeed is the unanimity of ideas 
and ideals. 


ter international understanding. 





Mrs. Joanne Mangels Holtz, college clubs section 
president 1957-58, thanks Miss Amidon for her 
talk at the section program of the 1958 annual 
Other 1957-58 section officers in the 
photo are, \eft to right, Elaine Kahler, vice presi 
dent, Sally Featherston, secretary, and Sylvia Gad- 


meeting 


die, vice president 
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Home Economics in a Scientific Age 


OME economics has grown up in a scientific 


age of startling technological, social, and 
economic changes. And for those of us working in 
the area, as well as for people everywhere, the very 
rapidity of change is, in itself, a new phenomenon. 
Scientific and technological developments have 


now made for man an environment in which: 


All areas of earth—or almost all—are easily accessi- 
ble from any part of the globe. 

Energy is unlimited—thinking only as far back as 
to the converting of water power into electricity 
and toward the future when atomic energy could 
supply all the energy needs of a mechanized 
world. 

Agriculture is no longer a dominant occupation for 
men and women in the western world, and rural 
life is giving way to urban living and occupations 
for more and more people. 

The average life span of man is increasing each 
decade. 

Youth on a wide scale is able to, and needs to, 
continue with formal education beyond the period 


ever before possible or necessary. 


With these developments, modern man is rapidly 
being relieved of more and more of the _ back- 
breaking work once required to keep alive. The 
peoples of the world, with different histories, have 
to learn to understand each other—people are living 
closer together here and in many other areas of the 
world—to mention only two effects of these scien- 
tific and technological developments on people. 

We sometimes forget how much home economics 
is a part of and is affected by these changes. 
Josephine Hemphill, in an article on Home Eco- 
nomics Unlimited, which appeared in the Novem- 
ber 1955 issue of the Journat or Home Economics, 


Edna P. Amidon 


Miss Amidon is director of the Home Economics 
Education Branch of the Office of Education in the 
LU. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. This article is adapted from her talk to the 
college clubs section meeting at the 1958 annual 
meeting of AHEA in June. 


presented figures to show the extent of influence of 
home economics through its many professions 
Figures supplied at that time totaled 63,927 home 
economists (in 12 categories). The number of 
people served through their programs in any one 
year runs into the millions. How home economists 
have worked in this changing period, and some of 
their influences, are worth mentioning briefly here. 

Home economics in the school program has 
pioneered in extending to the high school level a 
school-home working relationship increasingly im- 
portant in today’s world. The kinds of assistance 
made available through education to millions of in- 
dividuals cannot be documented statistically, but 
thousands of teachers scattered across the land have 
seen how this education has assisted families in 
coping with new problems brought about by 
changes. 

In America many factors—the automobile, the 
mail-order catalog, the radio, television, and tele- 
phone—have contributed to erase the lines of de- 
marcation between rural and city people—lines that 
have always existed in most other countries. Bux 
one factor of no small significance is the education 
for better home living carried from the land-grant 
colleges by the Home Economics Extension Services 
to rural people throughout our nation. 

While industry has seemed to us slow in produc- 
ing home products with the characteristics we in 


home economics have dev eloped to aid the home- 
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maker, increasingly we are finding that the results 
of our research are affecting products. For ex- 
ample, food mixes; home storage cabinets of many 
types arranged for ease in putting away and taking 
out equipment, utensils, and supplies; better de- 
signed ranges and refrigerators; wider and adjust- 
able ironing boards are some of the improved prod- 
ucts available. 

The increase in the serving of fresh vegetables 
and fruits, and the widespread use of milk, are the 
result, to a large measure, of our nutrition teaching. 

While home economists in social welfare agencies 
regret the lack of standards for housing and cloth- 
ing for use in making budgets for persons needing 
public assistance, the fact that nutrition standards 
are available is the result of work contributed signifi- 
cantly to by nutrition graduates from home eco- 
nomics schools and colleges. 

Nutritionists in public health programs have 
made definite contributions to the higher level of 
health enjoyed by children and our aging popula- 
tion throughout the nation. 

Dietitians in hospitals and other institutions have 
made a contribution to health and enjoyment of 
food by the persons whom they have served. 

Research studies carried on in the interests of 
home and family living have demonstrated new ap- 
proaches to the interdisciplinary attack on problems 
of human welfare. 

There is world-wide interest in home economics— 
or home science—as contributing to helping raise 
standards of living. 


The “Scientific Method”—Use and Limitations 


In addition to change in our physical and social 
environment brought on by science and technology, 
a method called “the scientific approach” to prob- 
lem solving is now being applied to more and more 
areas of living. Roughly speaking, the scientific 
approach means problem solving—recognizing a 
problem, obtaining data to solve it, drawing con- 
clusions, applying these in new situations, and, from 
many such experiences, formulating generalizations. 

We emphasize the importance of teaching people 
to think, to solve problems, and to be aware of all 
the steps involved. 

Through the scientific method applied and 
adapted to human problems, research is bringing 
new knowledge in many fields of endeavor which 
when more widely understood and disseminated can 
greatly enrich the well-being of people in every 
unit of society. 

In our constant emphasis on the importance of 
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the scientific age, we in home economics, however, 
along with other fields of study concerned with 
human beings and institutions, are aware of areas 
in which the scientific approach is not applicable. 
Dr. Howard Cummings ' in a magazine article last 
spring made a significant differentiation between 
“scientific and technical progress” and “political, 
social, and economic progress,” which I think all too 
few people recognize. He says of the former that 


it “clearly involves change.” The latter, says he, 


“is a mixture of change and stability.” 

This mixture of change and stability is especially 
clear to us in home economics as we work for the 
welfare of homes and families. 

Home economics as a field of study has its roots 
not only in the physical and biological sciences, but 
in psychology, sociology, economics, and art. We 
draw from these basic disciplines to solve problems 
facing homes and families, using the scientific 
method, but also recognizing human and artistic 
values in life. 


American Families—Stable and Changing Facets 


The scientific age in all its implications, then, 
means different things to different people but for 
all of us it calls for revolutionary adjustments and 
at the same time careful thought as to what it is 
essential to retain in our culture. 

Our task is to become more the “masters of our 
lives” and less drifters with the changing tide. In 
other words to think where and how to help families 
truly benefit from the change, in terms of basic 
human needs—needs for quiet, for beauty, for 
spiritual growth, for courage, for love, for seeking 
after truth. 

Some of the changes which the home economics 
curriculum builders call “realities” of American 
family life today have been the subject of much 
study. How to gear our home economics teaching 
to recognize them—the mobile family, earlier mar- 
riage, more children, more material goods and serv- 
ices, more community work by family members, 
suburban living, “transportation job” of the mother, 
new kinds of fabrics, equipment, supplies—wise 
choices and care; increasing number of older peo- 
ple; more leisure for more people; people from all 
parts of the world meeting and needing to under- 
stand each other. 

To us it seems obvious why a different kind of 
education is required and that the school has a 
responsibility. For example, in today’s world many 


' School Life, March, 1958 
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youngsters do not learn as much about homemaking 
in the home as they did in the past. The traditional 
pattern of life when families sat down to three 
meals a day together and spent a lifetime in one 
house no longer prevails for a great majority of our 
people. With wives and mothers carrying jobs out- 
side the home, and the frequent moves that families 
make from one house to another, from one com- 
state, and in fact, nation to another, there 

be, for many young couples, no “set 
Young 


munity, 
is likely 
pattern of living” that they can count on. 
people who marry right out of high school often 
“real conflicts” when they establish their own 
Backgrounds of the couple, and what is im- 
portant to each, may show up as very different when 
Today all family mem- 
Thirty years 


have 


homes. 


decisions are being made. ’ 
bers face the problem of choosing. 
ago couples had almost no choice in deciding how 

live—their houses were pretty much the same 
as their parents’, as were their furnishings, equip- 
ment, Many sociologists are calling 
to our attention the confusions in the family emerg- 
ing “due to the loss of feelings of security and 
identification that formerly came from roots in the 
community and continued close friendships,” and 
that “our competitive and mobile society brings such 


and food. 


frequent uprootings that childen need deeper roots 
in the family.” 

There are many evidences that youth and adults 
need more education to cope w ith problems of the 
world today. You have read almost daily state- 
ments about how and why we need to strengthen 
School enrollments are increasing at 
all levels. Yet recent figures show that in the 
U. S. we spend $15.7 billion public and private 
and higher edu- 


our schools. 


funds on element: ary, se ‘condary, 


cation. When we compare these figures with other 
national expenditures such as over $15 billion on 
smoking and drinking alone, or the $27 billion we 
spend on automobile transportation alone, we can 
well wonder if we do value education as much as 
Yet if our democratic society is to 
education for 


we say we do. 
survive, it calls for citizens whose 
democratic living has been started in the home and 
continued through school and into adulthood. 
Where and how the study of home economics con- 
tributes to the solving of problems created by these 
rapid changes—problems for homes and families— 
will determine our future as a profession. 

With all this in mind let us look at some of the 


*From a review by Lydia Ann Lynde of Gibson Winters’ 
book Love and Conflict: New Patterns in Family Life, in the 
June 1958 issue of the JouRNAL or Home Economics. p. 468. 
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essential characteristics needed in homes of today 
and tomorrow which indicate why education . 
home and family living is necessary, and why i 

must be of a fundamental characte r—why students 
must learn to think with basic principles and goals 
so that they are able to cope with the ever-emerging 
new proble ms. These 
even more important in the years ahead. 


same characteristics will be 


Characteristics Essential in Homes of Today 
and Tomorrow 


For today’s world we need homes 


In which intelligent consideration is given to the 
physical and emotional well-being of family mem- 
bers—where the needs of food are based on what 
research has revealed as efficient and satisfying 
ways of meeting them; where clothing and 

shelter provide for comfortable living and aes- 

thetic their re- 


sponsibility 


values; where adults recognize 

to children for education and guid- 
ance; 

Where the unique contribution of each family mem- 
ber is appreciated and developed and where each 
can find satisfaction in achievement; 

Where there is learned, ability to use human and 
material resources to achieve goals that are satis- 
fying to the family; 

Where the pressures to “conform”—so prevalent in 
American society—are offset by recognizing in- 
dividual differences, and where creativity is 

fostered; 


Where attitudes and abilities for carrying citizen- 


ship responsibilities are encouraged—where the 


give-and-take of group effort is experienced in 
ways to make members able to function in com- 
munity life; 

Where the quality of compassion and interests in 
others is fostered, and where abilities for the care 
of the sick, of little children, and of aged family 
members are learned; 

Where appreciation of the beautiful in its manifold 
expressions is nurtured and where one learns to 
experience creative activity of many kinds; and 

Where children, youth, and adults find security to 
face the tensions of the outside world—a pl ace 

where the family can talk over their problems and 

get help from one another in solving then 
home where there is warmth, order, and real op- 
portunity for enjoyment. 


Our Task Ahead 


All of this suggests our task for the future. It is 
challenging and exciting—an adventure in every 
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sense of the word, calling for “daring” and courage. 
To succeed, it will take vigor, strength, and sensi- 
tivity. Probably I can best indicate the nature of 
the task by asking a few questions: 


1. As home economists, will we be able to grow in 
our ability to provide programs that will foster 
and help maintain these kinds of characteristics 
in homes? wherever we serve in our profession? 
in schools for children, youth, or adults? in 
business? in social work? in institutional manage- 
ment? wherever our work takes us? 

Will we be able to develop into a true profession 
which demonstrates in all its branches concern 
with the broad social effect of its activities? Will 
our college graduates, regardless of their par- 
ticular responsibilities, understand that the wel- 
fare of the home and family in our society is of 
the greatest value? 

In recognizing that our society needs individual 
initiative and responsibility, and also ability to 
work with others, will we be able to help make 
place for both and help to develop necessary 
abilities for both—our own and others? Will we 
be able to learn wherein we must work alone, 
and where we must work with others? and how 
to work effectively? 

Will we as homemakers, and in the home eco- 
nomics professions, be willing and able to study 
important social issues of our day and give our 
time, our background of education in home 
economics and other resources to bring about 
needed changes? For example, are we now con- 
tributing whenever possible to an understanding 
of and respect for the contribution which the 
schools make to our society here in America? Are 
we helping parents see that they may leave too 
much to the school and that their attitudes to- 
ward intellectual endeavor, and that of other 
adults, are having a potent impact on the attitude 
of children and youth? Do we recognize that 
business and community groups can ask too 
much of the school? 

. Can you as students and alumni, along with col- 

lege staff, learn to study the home economics cur- 
riculum and recommend needed changes to pro- 
vide for greater respect for scholarship, greater 
excellence in all preparation—high school, un- 
dergraduate, and graduate? 
Are you, as undergraduates, thinking ahead to 
the further contribution you can make to the 
profession? There are two special needs I want 
to mention here: 

a. The need for college teachers—I think too few 
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of our graduates in years past have thought of 
college teaching as a profession for them. This 
situation must change, and help must be given 
to students to see the satisfaction and oppor- 
tunity that college teaching can provide. It can 
be combined with marriage. It calls for con- 
tinuing study, but so do all avenues of oppor- 
tunity in today’s world. College teaching is one 
of the most challenging opportunities ahead. 
Research—What I've said about college teaching 
applies here. We need to bring together and 
apply available research from many disciplines 
which will help solve problems related to homes 
and families. We need more graduates inter- 
ested in doing research. To find new truths, to 
search for and find new solutions to old and 
puzzling problems—these are jobs for pioneer 
spirits. They range across all areas of life and 
call for the contribution of many disciplines—we 
in home economics must help define them and 
work with others where our special skills are 
needed. 


Let me illustrate: the effect of the mothers’ em- 
ployment upon family relations and child develop- 
ment; and the adaptation of the family to the im- 
pact of mental illness in one of its members, are two 
studies under way at the National Institute of 
Mental Health, the findings of which will have real 
significance. We are now employing in the U.S.A. 
more women in industry, 
children, than ever before. 
this means to family life. 

In closing I would like to quote Oliver J. Cald- 
well, Assistant Commissioner for International Edu- 
cation, who spoke on “The New Learning” at the 
Eastern Arts Association Convention last spring: 


and women with small 
We do not know what 


Out of this time of revolution must come a new learning 
which will preserve man from himself, and from the Moloch 
of Materialism. This new learning must enable man to 
develop all of his potentialities. It will create great new 
scientists who have the capacity to see their science in the 
perspective of man as a spirit as well as man as a mechanism. 

The new learning should create a new society, which 
includes all of mankind. Its frontiers will be the stars, and 
the laws of the universe which we are only just beginning to 
see, and the complex nature of man himself. 


We in home economics must take seriously “the 
new learning” he speaks of. We have a tradition 
that we can draw on—one that calls for our best 
efforts for the future so that our profession plays 
its distinctive part in education for the home life 
that is needed in that “new society whose horizons 
are as limitless as the spirit of man.” 





Florence Fallgatter, 
Former AHEA President, Retires 


Mary S. Ly e 


Professor, Department of Home Economics 
Education, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


As Florence Fallgatter put aside her administrative 
duties at the end of the past academic year, she 
could review her 20 years as head of the home eco- 
nomics education department at the Iowa State Col- 
lege and her two years as an AHEA president with 
a satisfying sense of accomplishment. 

Born in Rock Rapids, Iowa, she climbed the 
ladder of professional achievement from high school 
teacher to city supervisor, teacher educator, state 
supervisor, regional agent in the U. S. Office of 
Education, and finally chief of the Home Economics 
Education Service in that office, later to return to 
her native state to put the cap sheaf on her pro- 
fessional career. 

Hundreds of young women have been inspired 
by Miss Fallgatter to attain high standards as pro- 
spective teachers in the home economics field. 
Teachers have been inspired to professional accom- 
plishment by her enthusiasm and her vision of the 
place of home economics teaching in the continuous 
betterment of family life in America. 

When she pursues her many interests in her new 
leisure she may well reminisce on this young 
teacher, that former colleague, or those longtime 
friends whose lives she has inspired by her own 
example of derring-do. 

She keeps up an extensive correspondence with 
former students who write her of their teaching 
successes, or tell of their marriage, send her pictures 
of their children or of a new house, or tell of their 
community activities, in which they know she will 
be interested. Students with master’s and doctor's 
degrees whose lives she has touched may be found 
in many leadership positions, and she can find a 
warm welcome in many colleges and universities 
where these former students now teach. 


Here, Miss Fallgatter (left) relaxes in a home manage- 
ment house with Lydia Swanson, a member of the 
home economics faculty at lowa State. Miss Fallgatter 
is continuing to live in Ames. 


Every Christmas brings a flood of cards from far- 


away places and incidentally new stamps for her 


collection. Inspired by the warmth of her person- 
ality, these former students and staff share with her 
in letters as she has shared with them in person her 
interests in music, photography, gardening, travel, 
and her home. 

During her years at the lowa State College she 
has built a strong undergraduate program of 
teacher preparation. But most of all she has 
encouraged research by staff and graduate students 
and has built a growing program of graduate educa- 
tion in the department. Her ability to inspire and 
facilitate the work of others while herself staying 
in the background is well appreciated by her col- 
leagues. 

She has served and is still serving the American 
Home Economics Association in various capacities 
She was one of the official representatives of the 
Association to the International Home Economics 
Congress in Sweden in 1949, was vice-president 
1945-48, and president 1950-52, and has served on 
many committees. As the AHEA president at the 
time of the purchase of the permanent headquarters 
building, she helped to select the building, plan its 
decoration, and she presided at the dedication of the 
building in May 1952. Another fitting landmark of 
her term of office as AHEA president was the in- 
clusion of the president of the college clubs section 
on the executive board of AHEA. Miss Fallgatter 
is now chairman of the adv isory committee for pub- 
lications and advertising. 
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The influence of her thinking has also been felt 
in many ways in the whole educational scene on a 
national level. She has been national president of 
Phi Upsilon Omicron and was the first woman to 
be president of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion. 

She has won many honors, including gifts of life 
memberships in the American Vocational Associa- 
tion and in the American and Iowa Home Eco- 
nomics Associations. She is an honorary member 
of Omicron Nu, of Phi Kappa Phi, of Mortar Board, 
and is proud to be an honorary member of the Iowa 
4-H Club for Girls. In 1952, her alma mater, the 
University of Minnesota, bestowed upon her its 
Outstanding Achievement Award. In 1957 the 
Iowa State College Alumni Association awarded her 
a Faculty Citation for long, outstanding, and inspir- 
ing service on the college staff. Latest of her many 
recognitions were the receipt of an honorary Doctor 
of Science degree at the Centennial Commencement 
of Iowa State College in 1958 and the Outstanding 
Service Award from the American Vocational As- 
sociation at the August 1958 annual meeting. All 
these bespeak her service to the cause of education. 

Her interest in the local chapters of the American 
Association of University Women, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, and in her church will provide ample outlet 
for her energy and creative genius as she now has 
time to pursue her interests and live that “normal 
life” she plans to enjoy. This fall, Miss Fallgatter 
is traveling abroad, visiting Germany, Switzerland, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and England. 

Her many friends will wish her continued happi- 
ness for they think of her as an honored educator, 
a noble spirit, a faithful friend, and a kindly gentle- 
woman. 


Observe United Nations Day 


The UN emblem at the left 
UN is being widely used this year 
in an Industry Participation 
Program sponsored by the 
United States Committee for 
the United Nations. It will 
appear on stationery, on vehi- 
cles used in public transporta- 
tion, and in public-service 
type advertisements. 
Information about the 
United Nations and program materials for United 
Nations Day, October 24, may be obtained from the 
U. S. Committee for the UN, 816 2lst Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


SA 


WE BELIEVE 
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Anita Reichert Joins 
AHEA Headquarters Staff 


Anita Reichert joined the AHEA headquarters 
staff on September 15 as publications associate. She 
succeeds Joan Cassidy who resigned at the end of 
June to accept another position in Washington. 

Miss Reichert is a graduate of American Univer- 
sity in Washington, D. C., where her degree of BS 
in Social Science was awarded magna cum laude. 
In addition to sociology, her college work empha- 
sized English and writ:zmg courses. She has also 
taken special courses at the Washington School of 
Psychiatry, the Corcoran School of Art, and the 
Sculptors Studio. 

For the past five years, Miss Reichert has been 
managing editor for the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools in Washington. Her 
previous experience includes work with the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, where 
she assisted in preparation of documents for the 
annual conference and council meetings as deputy 
to the executive officer for conference and council 
affairs. During and immediately after World War 
II, she was employed by the United States govern- 
ment as a summary writer. 

She has represented the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools on the Educational 
Press Association and has served on the steering 
committee of the Washington chapter. Her duties 
at AHEA will include editing, writing, publicity, 
and production of various Association publications. 


International Congress Publications 
Available from AHEA Headquarters 


A limited number of copies of the Preliminary 
Reports of the Ninth International Congress on 
Home Economics are available from the headquar- 
ters office of AHEA, and copies of the Proceedings 
will also be available from AHEA soon. All per- 
sons who paid Congress registration fees have re- 
ceived the Preliminary Reports and will receive one 
copy of the Proceedings as part of the materials 
covered by the registration fee. Some Congress 
participants have already made plans to purchase 
additional copies of the Proceedings for school li- 
braries or for other distribution, and others may also 
wish more than one copy of the Congress Pro- 
ceedings. Persons who were not able to attend the 
Congress will find the publications both interesting 
and valuable as reference. 
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The Preliminary Reports contain the 5000-word 
reports on the theme submitted by 12 countries in 
advance of the Congress. The reports are given in 
full in English and in the language in which they 
were submitted where this was not English and are 
presented in condensed form in French, German, 
and Spanish. Price of the Preliminary Reports of 
the Ninth International Congress on Home Eco- 
nomics is $2 per copy. 

The Congress Proceedings will contain the texts 
of the speeches in the language in which they were 
presented. Mlle de Luget’s paper will appear in 
English in the same form that it appears in this issue 
of the Journat. Other speeches and discussion 
group reports will also appear in the same form. 
In addition, the Proceedings will have about 8,000 to 
10,000 words in each of the other three languages 
used at the Congress. This will include summaries 
of speeches and reports. At the time this JournaL 
went to press, a final off-the-press date had not yet 
been established for the Proceedings, and the price, 
too, must wait for final estimates from the printer. 
Both publication date and price should be known 
in time for inclusion in the next issue of the JourNat. 

Copies of this issue of the Journa are being sent 
to each non-USA participant in the Congress, and 
single copies are available for purchase at the usual 
price ot 60 cents per copy. 


Family Economics—Home Management 


Conference Report Published by AHEA 


The proceedings of the post-convention confer- 
ence on Using Family Expenditures and Related 
Data in Teaching Financial Management, held by 
the family economics-home management section 
at Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, June 29 and 30, is 
now available for distribution from the AHEA head- 
quarters. The conference was planned especially 
for college teachers, Extension Service workers, so- 
cial workers, and research workers. It covered such 
topics as “What Kinds of Help on Financial Man- 
agement Are Needed?”, “How Expenditure Data 
Are Useful to Families in Their Financial Manage- 
ment,” “Some Specific Problems in Making Expendi- 
ture Data More Useful to Families,” and “Use of 
Prepared Budgets in Teaching Financial Manage- 
ment.” 

Copies of “Proceedings of Conference on Using 
Family Expenditure and Related Data in Teaching 
Financial Management” are available from AHEA 
Headquarters, 1600 Twentieth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 9, D.C. Price $2 per copy. 


COMMENT 


Clothing and Textile Teachers 


Invited to National Meeting 


Any college teacher actively engaged in teach- 
ing, administration, or research in the field of textiles 
and clothing in institutions offering degrees in home 
economics is eligible to attend the national meet- 
ing of College Teachers of Clothing and Textiles to 
be held at the University of Wisconsin in Madison, 
June 20-22, 1959, before the annual meeting of the 
AHEA in Milwaukee. 


International Nutrition Congress 
to Meet in Washington in 1960 


The Fifth International Congress on Nutrition, 
organized by the American Institute of Nutrition 
and the USA National Committee for Nutritional 
Sciences of the National Academy of Sciences, will 
be held in Washington, D. C., Se ptember 1 to 7, 
1960, under the auspices of the International Union 
of Nutritional Sciences. 

C. Glen King, executive director of the Nutrition 
Foundation, New York City, has been named presi- 
dent of the Congress; Elmer V. McCollum, pro- 
fessor emeritus of biochemistry, Johns Hopkins 
University, is honorary pre ssident. Paul Gydrgy, 
professor of pediatrics, University of Pennsylvania, 
is chairman of the organizing committee. 

Eminent nutrition scientists from all over the 
world will participate in the Congress. In addition 
to papers submitted for the usual scientific sessions, 
a number of panel discussions and symposia on 
major problems in the field of nutrition in its broader 
aspects will be presented 

For additional information, write to Dr. Milton O. 
9650 Wisconsin 


Lee, General Secretary, Avenue, 


Washington 14, DC, USA. 


Better Nutrition 
Conference Planned 

“Better Foods for Better Nutrition,” 
ference sponsored by the divisions of foods and 
nutrition, and food processing of the University of 


Georgia will be held March 4 to 6, 1959 at The 
University of 


a joint con- 


Center for Continuing Education, 
Georgia, Athens. 

This conference is planned for persons engaged 
in research, extension, and teaching of foods and 
nutrition. Special attention will be given to indus- 
trial and institutional problems in processing, han- 
dling, and serving foods. 
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from SINGER 


to pa you teach sewing! 


Yearly thousands of home economics 
teachers enjoy these free SINGER* serv- 
ices . . . and find the booklets, films 
and charts an extremely helpful supple- 
ment to their own classroom material. 


To order the supplies and services you 
want... tear out these two pages. Check 
the items (and quantity) you need. 

Then fill in the address boxes and 
mail the whole thing to: SINGER SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY, Education Depart- 
ment, 95 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


5 i 


FREE 
ON-THE-SPOT 
SERVICE 


To get your SINGER Sewing Machines in 
perfect working condition for Fall, fill in 
and mail the address box below. 


Any job that can be done in the school 
is FREE... Such as removal of lint, oiling 
and simple adjustments. In cases of other 
repairs written estimates will be submitted 
for approval. 


478) SPECIAL 





ITEM 





Sew—Yovu're a Princess. 4-color slide film pro- 
motes the fun of sewing, and encourages your stu- 
dents to enter the National Teen-Age Sewing Con- 
test. Shows last year’s winners, their awards and 
exciting places visited by the girls and their mothers. 
Excellent stimulus for the class. Runs 20 mi... Will 
be shown by SINGER representative without charge 
January | through June 15. 





Machine Sewing. Black-and-white filmstrip for 
beginners. Illustrates how to thread machine, and 
otherwise prepare machine for sewing. Silent . . . 
captions on each frame. Comes with teaching 
guide. Specify whether you want filmstrip showing: 
—___.._ 15 Class sewing machine, or 66 
Class machine. Available: ee 
on loan. 





A Tale of Two Seams. Black-and-white filmstrip 
for beginners . . . demonstrates some of the com- 
mon pitfalls in sewing, and how to avoid them. 
Silent... has captions on each frame. It comes witha 
teaching guide. Specify whether you want it: 

free, or. on loan. 





What Makes It Sew? 4-color slide film . . . the 
first educational film of its kind. Explains the “how” 
and “why” of machine performance in easy-to- 
understand language. It runs 30 minutes. Comes with 
record and teaching guide. Specify: rental 
($2 per month), or purchase ($5.95). Please 
enclose check with order. 





How to Use the Buttonholer. Black-and-white 
filmstrip . . . explains the basic steps of making 
buttonholes with the Buttonhole attachment. Ex- 
cellent visual supplement to your classroom instruc- 
tion. Comes with teaching guide. Purchase: $2.00. 
Please enclose check with order. 


54 
Frames 
With 
Script 














Singer Sewing Machine Company 

Education Dept., Service Div., 95 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Ask my local SINGER SEWING CENTER to notify me when they 

will service my machines. I have___mm-machines in my classroom. 























Singer Sewing Machine Company 
Education Dept., Singer Film Library, 95 Liberty St., N. Y. 6,N. Y. 





School 





School Street Address 
City 


State 
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TEACHING AIDS 





FORM 
NO. 





For you, the teacher: 


Text Book on Machine Sewing. Handy refer- 
ence—covers all phases of sewing machine opera- 
tion. Free to teachers. Extra copies $1.50 each. 


ED 68A 


chart for No. 66 Machine 





ED IIIA 


chart for No. 15-88 and 15-91 Machines 





ED 112A 


chart for No. 201 Machine 








Folder: Practical Zigzag Stitching, Con- 
struction Details. Illustrated directions for time- 
saving and practical uses of automatic zigzag stitch- 
ing. Limit order to 10. 


ED 113A 


chart for No. 301 Machine 





ED 115A 


chart for No. 401 Machine 








Folder: Practical Zigzag Stitching, Finishing 
Details. Illustrated directions for fine finishes and 
exquisite decorative details. Limit order to 10. 


TEST CHARTS. Individual blanks for the student 
to indicate proper threading of the machine 
head. Order for the type machine used in your 
classroom . . . (order | per student). 





chart for No. 66 Machine 








Leaflet: 4 Short Cuts to Better Sewing. How 
to handle average fabrics, make a continuous bias, 
a mitered corner, apply a skirt band. Clearly illus- 
trated. Limit order to 10. 


chart for No. 15-88 and 15-91 Machines 





chart for No. 201 Machine 





chart for No. 301 Machine 








Leaflet: SINGER Teen-Age Sewing Classes. 
Ideas for supplementing regular classroom sewing 
instruction. Order | per student. 


chart for No. 401 Machine 








Booklet: The Invention of the Sewing Ma- 
chine. Fascinating story of the many men who 
contributed to the development of the sewing ma- 
chine. Handsomely illustrated. Limit order to 10. 


For your classroom 

WALL CHARTS. 35” x 26” charts showing step- 
by-step threading of machine head and bobbin. 
Order chart for your classroom machines. 





WA 2023 


Head chart: No. 66, No. 99 Machines (limit 2) 








Booklet: The Machine that Sews Everywhere. 
Interesting facts and anecdotes about the SINGER 
Sewing Machine . . . the people who use it . . . the 
surprising places it turns up, all around the world. 


WA 2024 


Bobbin chart: No. 66, No. 99 Machines (limit 2) 





WA 2262 


Head chart: 15-88, 15-91 Machine (limit 2) 





WA 2263 


Bobbin chart: 15-88, 15-91 Machine (limit 2) 








Booklet: The Story of Sewing. A charming lit- 
tle history of sewing, and its fashionable effect on 
civilization. Limit order to 10. 


NA 2349 


Head chart: No. 201 Machine (limit 2) 





WA 2350 


Bobbin chart: No. 201 Machine (limit 2) 








For your students: 


Student's Manual of Machine Sewing. De- 
tailed,easy-to-understand instructions covering use 
of machines and attachments. Limit order to 10 


WA 3405 


Head chart: No. 301 Machine (limit 2) 





NA 3406 


Bobbin chart: No. 301 Machine (limit 2) 





WA 3817 


Head chart: No. 401 Machine (limit 2) 








Ruled paper stitching charts (set of 4). For 
developing skill and understanding of speed control, 
guiding straight, curved and diagonal stitching, 
pivoting for square corners. Order | set per student. 


WA 3816 








Bobbin chart: 401 Machine (limit 2) 














THREADING CHARTS. A handy, notebook size 
reference showing how the machine is threaded. 
Order chart for the type machine used in your 
classroom (one per student). See next column. 





Singer Sewing Machine Company 
Education Dept., 95 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


I have 


Name 


pupils in my classes. 





School 





School Street Address 


City 
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Tailoring. By ALLYNE Bane. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1958, 253 pp., $7.50. 
This book is written for the woman who is mak- 

ing her first suit, whether she is a college student, 

a career girl, or a homemaker. 

Miss Bane has covered all problems that might 
arise during the making of a suit. One of the best 
features of the book is the organization. The 
author has presented each phase of construction 
of the suit step by step. The easy-to-follow direc- 
tions and diagrams insure a clear understanding of 
the techniques. 

The directions and information on the making 
of the muslin test copy or trial garment before 
cutting into the more expensive fabric will be of 
great help to the beginner. 

The chapter on basic tailoring techniques simpli- 
fies the use of the book. 

The information for the construction of the skirt 
is very well illustrated and gives the various meth- 
ods for lining the skirt. The chapters on the con- 
struction and lining of the jacket are equally well 
covered. 

Miss Bane has assembled and organized the mate- 
rial into a book that will very well meet the needs 
of the beginner in tailoring —Haze D. Howe, Kan- 
sas State College. 


Costume Selection. By Harner T. Mc]imsey. 
Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Company, Copy- 
right 1956, Second Printing 1958, 1483 pp., $3. 
This paper back, spiral-bound book on clothing 

selection was planned as a combination text and 

laboratory manual. Much of this well-written, 
easily understood book is in outline form. Each 
unit is introduced with clearly defined objectives 
and a description of the special terms used. As 
often happens, fashions have changed since the 
book was written, with the result that the clothes 
illustrated are no longer the latest styles. Although 
the illustrations are clear-cut and express the de- 
sired points, they seem flat and lack animation. 
Several charts for personal analysis by each stu- 
dent are given. These charts and the use of many 
questions in different sections of the book bring out 
the important factors to consider in the selection 
of a wardrobe. Space is also given for each student 
to experiment creatively with color, texture, and 


design. 
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Emphasis is placed on the aesthetic rather than 


the socioeconomic or psychological points of view 
in clothing selection. 
and fashion through the use of the art elements and 
principles is fundamental to the use of this text 


The judging of good design 


book and its references. 
This well-organized book, 

State College clothing and textiles department staff 

a freshman course 


written by an lowa 


member, would be of value in 
in clothing selection if supplementary lectures, read- 
ings, and laboratory work with various materials 
and equipment were used.—] ESSIE A. WARDEN, 
Oklahoma State University 


Psychology: Understanding Human Behavior. 
By AARON QuINN SaRTRAIN, ALVIN JOHN NorrH, 
Jack Roy Srrance, and Harotp Martin Cnap- 
MAN. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1958, 444 pp., $6. 

This book is designed as a text for a one-semester 
course in beginning psychology. It is a good refer- 
ence, too, for individuals who wish to refresh their 
information about basic psychology. 

The coverage of psychology is adequate and 
balanced. An attempt is made to understand every- 
day human behavior rather than to emphasize the 
abnormal or the bizarre. Topics covered deal with 
her edity and environment, 
understanding self, personality, and intelligence. 
Cultural and social re lationships and psychological 
factors as related to psychology are discussed. 
Chapters on roles and attitudes and beliefs are 
exceptionally well done. Whenever feasible, re- 
search is cited to substantiate content. 

The book is very readable and constantly relates 
to common experiences of the readers. The or- 
ganization is logical and well integrated. The for- 
mat is attractive. Many illustrations contribute to 
an improved understanding of the content. 
and charts elucidate important points. 

The authors are very competent to write the book 
and are to be especially commended for a year's 
pre-publication trial given to the text in their own 
classes.—Hennietta Fieck, New York University. 


emotion, motivation, 


Tables 


Building Your Marriage. Revised Edition. By 
Rex A. Skipmore and Antuon S. CANNON. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1958, 701 
pp., $6. 

The first edition of this book, published in 1951, 
presented a practical approach to effective living 
and family relations. The material was organized 
around basic questions which college students have 
submitted anonymously. Scientific studies were 
cited which suggest problems and their solutions. 

The completely revised edition is brought up to 
date on current statistics and trends. Subjects for 
additional chapters are “The Family Today—Facts 
and Trends” and “Mate Selection: Personality and 
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it’s Easy to Prepare! 
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LAMB CHART 
Lamb Cuts and How to Cook Them 
Retail Cuts Wholesale Cuts Retail Cuts 


materials to 
help you teach... 


L AN = is delicious—so many different ways! 


LAMB, with its range of cuts and wealth of at- 
tractive dishes, rewards the cook richly. But 
students have much to learn about the two 
dozen lamb cuts: Their high nutritional value, 
how to identify and buy them, how to prepare 
and cook them. 


To help you teach these fundamentals, the 
American Sheep Producers Council offers the 


other valuable data for you. And for use with 
students: Charts, recipe books, movies—every- 
thing you need! 


Use the coupon below to get these valuable 
teaching aids; and don't forget to take advan- 
tage of the lamb-cookery teaching films. A 
series of colorful 5 and 15 minute educational 
films is yours to borrow, free of charge. 


teaching aids pictured here. 
Newest of these materials is a 24-page ““Teach- 


er’s Manual.” It includes recipes for classroom 
preparation, nutritional information, and much 


Rule Sinan 


American Sheep Producers Council, Denver 3, Colorado 


The ASPC Staff Home Economist in your area is available for classroom guest lectures. 


New York, New York T Ohio . Peul Portland, Ore. 
Mrs. Bernice Christie Mrs. Joan E. Moomey Mes. Janet S. P. Dite 
155 E. 50th St. 4301 Kingsbury Ave. Apt. ra tate W. 24th St. 4907 S. W. 18th Place 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
San Francisco-Ockland 
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Other Factors.” Original research with college 
students is reported. 

This college textbook is written from the point 
of view of the sociologist. The home economist will 
find that it contains valuable material on the well- 
being of the family. Adults will find helpful sug- 
gestions whether they are anticipating marriage or 
want to make marriages already contracted more 
successful. 

A mature personality is given as a basic factor 
in preparing for marriage, achieving happiness in 
marriage, and enriching family living. Many facets 
of the problems in the marriage process are pre- 
sented as bases for decision making; however, this 
reader had few doubts as to the opinions of the 
authors. 

Readers will find the concepts on building the 
personality, resolving conflict, and avoiding divorce 
particularly interesting. 

The semitechnical information is presented in 
easy-to-read style that is popularized with stories 
and cartoons to illustrate points. Charts are effec- 
tively used to strengthen reports from research. 

The book is divided into chapters with sum- 
maries, questions, suggested activities, and selected 
reading lists. Marriage prediction and adjustment 
tests used by the authors are included in an ap- 
pendix.—Bonnire Cox, Extension Service, College 
Station, Texas. 


The Art of Dating. By Evetyn Muus Dvuva tt, 
with the collaboration of Joy DuvaLt Joxnson. 
New York: Association Press, 1958, 254 pp., $2.50. 
In gathering material for an earlier publication, 

Facts of Life and Love, Dr. Duvall found that the 
questions most often concerned how to get a date 
and what to do with a date when you get one. The 
Art of Dating helps young people to answer these 
questions for themselves. The content represents a 
consideration of some 17,000 questions which were 
collected in Dr. Duvall’s talks with youth during the 
last seven years and includes such topics as readi- 
ness for dating, selection of the right date, dating 
etiquette, activities, finances, transportation, drink- 
ing, smoking, sexual expressions, the course of 
love, going steady, and dating as preparation for 
marriage. No pat answers are given, but rather 
there is discussion of the pros and cons and the con- 
sequences of a decision in either direction. For 
example, in looking at the question of liquor, the 
authors include comments on why people drink, 
crowd expectations, advantages of refusing to drink, 
problems relating to drinking, and practical ways 
of saying “No,” if that is the young person’s deci- 
sion. The basis for discussion throughout the book 
is the recent research available as well as the think- 
ing of young people on the various aspects of 
dating. 
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Readers should find it an informative and inter- 
esting manual. The format, with chapters, sub- 
headings, and an index, makes it easy to use. 
Pertinent research studies are also listed at the end. 
Illustrations are simple, attractive, and appropriate. 
Professional workers should find this book a reliable 
thumbnail summary of what we know about dating 
today. 

In their joint authorship, Dr. Duvall and her 
daughter represent the wisdom of an expert long 
recognized in the field of human relationships 
coupled with the freshness and practicality of one 
who has more recently enjoyed “one of life’s most 
delightful experiences”—dating.—L. Frances Jor- 
DAN, University of Delaware. 


Rand, Sweeny and Vincent’s Growth and Devel- 
opment of the Young Child. Sixth Edition. By 
MariAN E. BRECKENRIDGE and Marcaret NEsBItT 
Murpny. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1958, 548 pp., $5.50. 

In this sixth edition of a book which was first 
written in 1930 is found a remarkably fine incor- 
poration of new concepts and recent research find- 
ings into the well-organized framework of a text 
for students of child development. 

The authors emphasize the interrelatedness of 
the various phases of child development and point 
up the value of viewing the child as a whole. This, 
along with the two following concepts, form the 
basis for the philosophy used in this study of chil- 
dren. The concepts are: 

1. Children follow sequential patterns in the vari- 
ous aspects of their development. 

2. Each individual differs in his growth and de- 
velopment. 

Because of the potential of attitudes and inter- 
personal relationships in influencing development, 
the role of the family has become increasingly im- 
portant in understanding a child’s development. 
New additions to knowledge in the area of a grow- 
ing understanding of the deep physiologic and 
psychologic needs of young children constitute the 
most valuable contribution of this edition. These 
understandings are closely related to the increased 
importance given to the emotional climate in the 
development of children. 

The authors state that this book is organized in 
accordance with a developmental-dynamic concept 
of the individual. Five chapters devote particular 
attention to the physical system (process and con- 
tent), three chapters to the psychological system, 
and two chapters to the environment outside the 
person. Information on the interrelatedness of the 
systems has been included when available. 

The bibliography of this edition contains 932 
references—262 more than in the 1953 edition. 
Also, several new films have been added to the an- 
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notated list of films included for use with this text. 
The topics for study and discussion at the ends of 
the chapters offer valuable aid to students for in- 
creasing their understanding of the young child and 
in making practical applications of knowledge of 
children to real situations. 

The joint authors have both been outstanding 
contributors to knowledge in the field of child de- 
velopment for many years. Marian E. Breckenridge 
is a long-time staff member of the Merrill-Palmer 
School and Margaret Nesbitt Murphy heads the 
department of child development and family life 
at Purdue University. In this revision they have 
produced a highly readable, informative text which 
will be well received.—KatTuHerine A. Mites, Uni- 
versity of Maine. 


Nutrition in the Elementary School. By FRANces 
R. Gopsuatt. New York: Harper & Brothers 
Publishers, 1958, 112 pp., $2.75. 

This book is written specifically for elementary 
teachers-in-training and should fulfill a felt need for 
those college students who can take just one course 
which will give them some nutrition background 
and suggestions for ways and means of helping chil- 
dren improve their food habits. In the words of 
the author, “The purpose of this textbook is to 
present the present-day knowledge of nutrition in 
such a manner that the college student who has 
studied little science can understand it. Further- 
more, the book suggests specific methods by which 


nutrition can be presented to children in the ele- 


mentary school in order to change undesirable food 
habits and retain good nutritional standards. Par- 
ents too may find it helpful as a guide to good 
nutrition for their family.” 

The book first presents the basic facts of the 
essential nutrients very simply and applies these 
facts specifically to children but implies application 
for the teacher and parents in terms of setting good 
examples for children. 

Methods of working effectively with children are 
briefly presented. References are cited. 

Clever illustrations throughout the book make 
the material very readable. 

Dr. Godshall has presented a thoughtful discus- 
sion of the elementary teacher's ever-present class- 
room refreshment problem. Good principles of 
family life education are included. 

The food value chart is reprinted from Food 
Values of Portions Commonly Used, by permission 
of Anna DePlanter Bowes. The items included 
and their organization are quite good for the use 
of elementary teachers in college classes. 

This book is a good contribution to the slowly 
developing materials for elementary teachers. Dr. 
Godshall should continue to contribute by expand- 
ing this worth-while effort—Mary Atice Banks, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 





TASTY TALK 


NEW BOOKS 


because you asked for it! 


Keun Pildhususts 


booklet series available again 


First Issue Ready Now! 
“FUN WITH BREADS” 


featuring * QUICK BREADS ¢ YEAST BREADS (in- 
cluding no-knead recipes) © REFRIGERATED fresh- 
dough variations 

. . and how you can make these breads with flour, 
hot roll mix, cake mix or refrigerated biscuits and rolls. 


All new booklet featuring fun-to-bake bread recipes timed 
and planned for classroom teaching, helpful hints, step- 
by-step illustrations. A score card for judging baked 
breads is included on a Teacher’s Guide. 

The booklet is based"on a time management theme .. . a 
time breakdown of each recipe helps the teacher in class, 
the student in class and Mother at home. 

Order Yours Today FREE with this coupon! For each 
order of 10 booklets send 25¢ to cover cost of mailing. 


Peeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee2 


PeCS® SS SSSSSSeSSSSeSeeeaaanas 


Ann Pillsbury’s TAST Y TALK 
Box 409, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Please send me my free copy of the Tasty Talk booklet 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 


Enclosed is $ for booklets for classroom 


distribution. (10 for 25¢) 


— 
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The Story of Bread. By Ronatp Suepparp and 
Epwarp Newton. Boston: Charles T. Branford 
Co., 1957, 189 pp., $3.75. (Copyright by the au- 
thors and printed in Great Britain by Wyman & 
Sons, Ltd., London) 


This nontechnical book presents the history of 
breadmaking and the significance of bread in the 
social and political history of England and Europe. 
It also outlines the difficulties encountered by bakers 
throughout the ages and the development of the 
old trade guilds and modern trade associations. 

The history of milling and bread baking is briefly 
developed from ancient times with the discovery of 
fermentation in Egypt and development of the 
science of baking in Rome through practices in 
Britain today. 

The authors discuss the political and social impli- 
cations of bread prices, problems of adulteration, 
the controversy of percentage of flour extraction, 
and the age-old question of brown versus white 
bread. Other topics considered are the religious 
significance and the customs and superstitions asso- 
ciated with bread. The wide variety of local bread 
typical of the British Isles is described. 

The authors, editors of the British publication 
Bakers’ Review, write in a pleasant, simple, and 
picturesque style. Illustrations are numerous and 


attractive. An appendix includes a glossary of bak- 


ing terms. 

This book should prove of interest to those con- 
cerned with cultural and historical aspects of foods. 
—E. Evirzasetu Hester, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. 


Cotton. Third Edition. By Harry Bates Brown 
and Jacos Osporn Ware. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1958, 566 pp., $12. 
This latest edition of Cotton will be a valuable 

addition to home economics libraries. The book 

has been in use for 30 years and now has been 
largely rewritten. According to the preface, the 
material included has been rearranged and brought 
up to date, and considerable new material has been 
added. The junior author, who has made the revi- 
sion, is an agronomist and has had the assistance of 
a number of specialists in the production, process- 
ing, and marketing of cotton, as well as in the 
nature of the fiber. The result is an authoritative 
source of information for teachers and students. 
For home economics students, it should be noted 
that here is an excellent chapter on the history of 
cotton and the cotton industry. The discussion of 
cultivated varieties of cotton and of their develop- 
ment and standardization provides information 
concerning the source and character of named types 
of cotton which often are mentioned in print. The 
sections on the production of cotton include a dis- 
cussion of the climate in those areas where cottons 
are grown and of the procedures of modern culture, 
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harvesting, and ginning. The chapter on the cotton 
fibers includes an excellent presentation of the na- 
ture and structure of the fibers and of methods used 
to measure certain cotton fiber properties. The 
student also will find a good description of cotton 
classing, grades and standards, and marketing. 
Some miscellaneous information is given concern- 
ing the amounts of cotton used for various types of 
textile products and the range in grade and staple 
length used in the manufacture of a number of cot- 
ton fabrics. The chapter on the manufacturing 
processes by which the fiber is converted into fabric 
is comprehe nsive but very brief, the various aspects 
of the finishing of cotton fabrics being mentioned 
only. Finally, a brief discussion of cotton statistics, 
including sources of such data, is followed by tables 
giving prices; amounts of cotton produced and con- 
sumed; comparisons with the production and price 
of rayon; per capita and relative consumption of 
cotton, wool, silk, flax, rayon, and other chemically 
manufactured fibers; and the number of cotton- 
spinning spindles by countries and continents. 

Other sections of the book are of special interest 
to students of the breeding and production of cot- 
ton. Each chapter is followed by a list of references. 
The illustrations are numerous and excellent, and 
there is a good index.—Etnet L. Preps, Professor 
Emeritus, University of Minnesota. 


Designing and Drafting for Handweavers. By 
Berta Frey. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1958, 225 pp., $6.95. 

Miss Frey’s book explains fabric construction in 

a clear and concise manner. Whereas most books 

on handweaving are in the nature of a recipe book 

which the weaver is expected to follow with a few 
variations, this book begins with basic principles, 
giving step by step instruction in designing and 
drafting the standard fabrics. Thus the weaver ac- 
quires not only an understanding of fundamental 
construction but the ability to vary these and use 
them in creating fabrics of his own choosing. 
The book is well written and illustrated. The 
organization of subject matter and the clear step- 
by-step explanations reflect Miss Frey's experience 

as a teacher and successful custom weaver. It is a 

valuable addition to the literature on handweaving. 

—Luta E. Sorrn, State University of Iowa. 


Elementary Statistical Methods. Revised Edition. 
By Heren M. WALKER and JoserH Lev. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1958, 302 pp., 
$4.75. 

This book is a revision of one under the same 
name published by Helen M. Walker in 1943. The 
Preface tells us that this is a completely new piece 
of writing with only an occasional paragraph and a 
few graphs and tables from the earlier book. Like 
its predecessor, this book is intended as a text for 
a one-semester introductory course. 





FROM THE 


An up-to-date edition of Pocket 
Reference on the United Nations 
has recently been issued bythe League 
of Women Voters of the United States. 
The publication contains brief state- 
ments of purpose, authority, and costs, 
describes the six major organs and the 
specialized agencies, lists the mem- 
bers, and gives the high lights of action 
taken. It also outlines briefly some 
of the problems facing the organiza- 
tion. The booklet, a handy purse or 
pocket size, is available at a cost of 
one dollar for 25 copies from the 
Voters of the 
17th St., N.W., 


League of Women 
United States, 1026 - 
Washington 6, D. C. 


The U. S. Department of Labor has 
announced the publication of two 
companion bulletins on the employ- 
ment of young workers. Guidelines 
for Employment of Young Workers 
will help communities assess the op- 
portunities afforded their young people 
to make the transition from school to 
successful employment. High lights 
on Young Workers is a collection of 
facts showing why action recommend- 
ed in the Guidelines is essential. 
Together these bulletins show where 
we are and what still needs to be done 
if we are to give the necessary pro- 
tections and guidance to our young 
people. Free copies, as long as the 
supply lasts, are available from Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


How to Set Up A Semester or 
Year Guidance Course, by Wendell 
P. Hill, superintendent of the Hile 
School of Muskegon, Michigan, has 
been published by Science Research 
Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. This handbook 
for teachers, counselors, and adminis- 
trators in junior high and high schools 
describes a practical semester or year 
course in guidance that enables the 
8th or 9th grader to learn something 
about himself before he plans his 
entire high school program. Such a 
program would, of course, also give 
the school the opportunity to learn a 
great deal about individual students. 


The entire program is centered around 
the use of a student’s guidance work- 
book called Planning My Future, 
which the author developed in his 
work with students in the Grand 
Haven, Michigan, public schools. The 
34-page workbook has a semi-hard 
cover. The teachers’ handbook is 
paperbound and 29 pages in length. 
The workbook and handbook are sold 
as a set for $1 by Science Research 


Associates. 


Elizabeth Wiegand and Irma H. 
Gross of the department of home man- 
agement at Michigan State University 
are the authors of a bulletin called 
Fatigue of Homemakers’ with 
Young Children. The data were 
obtained from 98 Lansing homemakers 
through interviews and homemakers’ 
records. Listed as Technical Bulletin 
265, it is available from the Bulletin 
Room, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. Single copies are free. 

American Art Clay Company has 
brought out a 59-page, 8% x 11” art 
book devoted solely to materials and 
methods for ceramic decoration. Ce- 
ramic Decoration, by Lois Culver 
Long, includes photographs of 176 
contemporary examples by outstand- 
ing professional and amateur potters 
and sculptors, and attempts to cover 
most major decorating techniques and 
materials. This book may be obtained 
from the American Art Clay Company, 
Indianapolis 24, Indiana, for $1 per 


copy. 


A classified, cumulative book list, 
designed to help parents and all who 
work with families to locate the best 
books on any phase in child care and 
family life, has been issued by the 
Child Study Association of America, 
Inc., 132 East 74th Street, New York 
21, New York. Books About Par- 
ents and Their Children includes 
about 400 titles and was prepared by 
Jean G. Rex with the book review 
committee of the Association. The 
booklet is completely indexed and 
contains a helpful Publishers’ Direc- 
tory. Single copies are available for 
75 cents from the address given above. 
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Household Food Consumption in 
Everett, Washington, by Calla Van 
Syckle, is the result of findings of a 
survey designed to provide information 
on household practices in buying and 
using certain common foods, on meal 


planning practices, and on nutritional 


and economic aspects of household 
food supplies. This bulletin, No. 580, 
is available from Washington Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations, Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, for 35 cents; 
single copies free. 


The Minnesota Council on Fam- 
ily Life has released an annotated 
bibliography of literature and films on 
family life. The 27-page bibliography 
contains a description of books, pam- 
phlets, and films on adolescence, pre- 
marriage, husband-wife relationships, 
relationships, and sex 
education. A list of state and national 
agencies providing educational mate- 
rials on family life is also provided. 
Available from the Minnesota Council 
on Family Life, 1219 University Ave., 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, for 50 cents. 


child-parent 


To help parents select the toys that 
will be the tools for their children’s 
growth and development, the National 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc. has published a full-color 
toy selection guide, authored by Mrs. 
June Frantzen, registered occupational 
therapist. Toys ... The Tools of 
Children, a  16-page, _ illustrated 
booklet, is a “flexible toy selection 
guide which can be used for all 
children, normal or handicapped,” ac- 
cording to the author. Copies sell for 
$1 each and can be obtained from the 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, 11 S. LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. 


A study of laundry equipment and 
space by the Small Homes Council 
resulted in an interesting leaflet called 
Laundry Areas—Space Require- 
ments and Locations. Among other 
things, the circular points out that the 
laundry in the kitchen, which has had 
considerable acceptance, draws objec- 
tions from many homemakers who dis- 
like the idea of soiled clothing in the 
food preparation area. Single copies 
of Circular Series C5.4 are available 
for 15 cents from the Small Homes 
Council, Mumford House, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 
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NEW. . . already acclaimed 


the ONLY modern 
general home ec text 
for senior hi 


HOMEMAKING 


FOR TEEN-AGERS 
Book 2 
by Irene E. McDermott and Florence W. Nicholas 


The most up-to-date general homemaking text written 
specifically for 9th to 12th graders. Supplementing the 
rimary study in Homemaking for Teen-agers, 1 

2 delves into today’s complex homemaking prob 
lems Young homemakers are shown how to manage 
the home, plan meals, select and maintain a wardrobe 
Personality development, economy. family life and 
social living are studied. Activities give students an 
opportunity to test practical aspects of the book Many 
excellent illustrations keep interest alive throughout 
*he 728 stimulating pages! $4.96 


HOMEMAKING FOR TEEN-AGERS, Book 1 
by aT. ~~ ord Mieka! 
One of the greatest homemaking influences ever pre 
pared for junior high students, with comprehensive 
pictures of homemaking at their age and in their 
future. Written for boys as well as girls. Over 70 
activity projects are presented. The 508 fact-packed 
pages are filled with over 400 diagrams and photos 
many in full color $3. 


Watch for 
YOUNG LIVING 


coming your way in January 1959 


By Nanalee Osborne Clayton 


Written especially for seventh and eighth graders 
Covers all phases of modern homemaking that are of 
interest to the “‘early teens."’ You will like every one 
of YOUNG LIVING’S 328 pages. Profusely illustrated 
with over 175 pictures of youth at the age level of the 
reader. Watch for announcements or write for informa 
tion $3.60 





MEAL PLANNING AND TABLE SERVICE 
by Beth Bailey Mclean 
Students and homemakers acclaim this text as the most 
helpful, most complete on menus, etiquette, food 
service Puts gracious dining within any family’s 
reach. 176 pages, 58 illustrations $3.35 


TABLES OF FOOD VALUES 
by Bradley 


Proper diets, easy menu 
making, quick reference for 
teacher or student $5.50 


DRESS 
by Bess V. Ocrke 


A text with a fresh, mod 
ern approach to planning 
creating, and maintaining 
a proper wardrobe. Every 
phase of dress is presented 
clearly, warmly. Many proj 
ects and activities provide 
answers for many teaching 
situations. Over 750 illus- 
trations in the 586 fact 
filled pages. $4.16 


fis 
HISTORIC COSTUME 
by Ketherine M. Lester 


Dress—its development, history and influence—from 


ancient age to today. 
authoritative. 


FREE! The popular, and so useful, Rating Scale 
For Personal Appearance, yours, without charge. 
by writing the Bennett Company. 


To order these books, write to Chas. A. 
Bennett Co. 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 


918 Duree Building Peoria, Illinois 


Delightfully informative and 
$4.50 
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Two excellent leaflets were released 
this summer by The Hogg Foundation 
for Mental Health. Office in the 
Alley is a report of a project with 
gang youngsters in El Paso, Texas. 
This moving story is told vividly by 
Father Harold J]. Rahm, founder of 
Our Lady’s Youth Center, and by J. 
Robert Weber, the social worker who 
gives the neighborhood background 
and implications of the gang culture. 
This is a 71-page booklet which sells 
for 25 cents. The Worth of a Boy 
describes a residential treatment cen- 
ter for young boys. This camping op- 
eration has been going on for more 
than 12 years, sponsored by the Sales- 
manship Club, a civic organization in 
Dallas, Texas. This 27-page pamphlet 
also sells for 25 cents. Both are avail- 
able from The Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Health, The University of 
Texas, Austin 12, Texas. It is the 
hope of the Foundation that a pattern 
for other such projects in Texas and 
elsewhere may be set by the El Paso 
and Dallas stories. 


Weaving with Linen by Joan Pat- 
terson has been published by the 
Oregon Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. In this 16-page booklet, weaving 
patterns for placemats, lampshades, 
draperies and casement cloth, and rugs 
are illustrated and outlined. Avail- 
able from Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Extension Hall 330, Corvallis, 
Oregon, for $1. 


Recognizing that “today’s kinder- 
garten child will become tomorrow's 
space age adult,” Creative Play- 
things, Inc. has, in a new 80-page 
catalog, charted many new directions 
in its equipment designs. This well- 
illustrated and well-annotated catalog 
features almost 3,000 items useful for 
preschool, kindergarten, and primary 
grades in schools and institutions. New 
emphasis has been placed on science 
material to challenge curiosity of even 
the youngest child. Nationality and 
race groupings are created for the im- 
plementation of one-world concepts. 
Catalogs may be obtained by writing 
to Creative Playthings, Inc., 5 Univer- 
sity Place, New York 3, N. Y. 


Interesting films for your 
consideration: 


Sam’! and Social Security, avail- 
able in both 35mm and 16mm sound 
color film. Running time, 14 minutes 
—cleared for television and theatre 
use. Showings can be arranged 
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through any Social Security district 
office. Sam’ is a colorful little char- 
acter who has had difficulties on occa- 
sion with everything from dinosaurs 
to unemployment, disability, and old 
age. The film includes a good deal of 
information about Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance—how _it 
works and what it means to every 
American family. 

Two new National Educational Tel- 
evision specials are now available on 
16mm film on a rental basis from the 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana. The 
Challenge to American Education, 
a two-program presentation, is a dis- 
cussion by leading educators who are 
members of the Educational Policies 
Commission and is in two 60-minute 
films. The Count Down, a 30-minute 
film narrated by the prominent actor 
and playwright Peter Ustinov, is a 
study of world disarmament which 
includes film clips of the devastation 
caused during World War II. Rental 
rate for each of the 60-minute films 
is $8; the 30-minute film, $4.75. 

Two films helpful to the physically 
handicapped mother: Child Care 
Problems of Physically Handi- 
capped Mothers, 16mm, 30-minute, 
sound color film. Presents some of the 
difficulties with which this group is 
confronted and how various tasks are 
done and ways in which the practices 
could be improved. Where There's 
A Will, 16mm, 28-minute, 
color film. Includes an introduction 
by Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth and por 
trays ways in which handicapped 
mothers have made adjustments in 
order to resume their homemaking and 
child care responsibilities. Aims at 
both challenging and reassuring this 
group. The films may be borrowed 
for $1 each to cover handling charges 
from Audio Visual Center, University 
of Connecticut, at Storrs. 

Children in Kitchens, a new film 
strip by Josephine Kremer and Sa- 
vannah Day, 35mm, silent, black and 
white, single frame and one copy of 
the lecture notes, $1 from Photo Labo- 
ratories, Inc., 3825 Georgia Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 11, D. C. Shows 
ways families have provided for the 
children’s activities in the kitchen with 
orderliness, safety, convenience, and 
satisfaction for mother and child. 


sound 


Observe United Nations Day 
October 24 
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Reach for Tomorrow, black and 
white with full sound, both voice and 
music, running time 26:35 minutes, 
available on a rental basis for $3.50 
plus postage from The National So- 
Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., 2023 West Ogden Ave., 
Chicago 12, Illinois. Narrated by 
Henry Fonda, the film describes five 
human experiences along the road to 
rehabilitation, and should be of spe- 
cial significance to all whose work 
bears on this field. 


ciety for 


Home Again, 16mm sound, black 
and white, running time 35 minutes. 
To borrow or rent, 
State Mental Health Authority, local 
Mental Health Society, Public Library, 
or nearby 16mm Educational Film 
Library. To purchase, for $145, write 
to Mental Health Film Board, Service 
Department, 267 West 25th Street, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


some of the basic positive values of 


inquire at your 


This film shows 


family life and emphasizes the import- 
ance of a favorable emotional climate 
in the home, if it is to be kept to- 
gether in time of crisis. 


The Committee for International 
Economic Growth has compiled a 
very helpful “Catalogue of Visual Aids 
About the Mutual Security Program.” 
Subjects in the 28-page list are eco- 
nomic, technical 
tarian, military and defense, and soviet 
economic offensive. Under each sub- 
ject, an inventory lists photographs, 
picture stories, films, filmstrips, slides, 
posters, exhibits charts and graphs, 
cartoons, library and research facilities. 
Available from The Committee for 
International Economic Growth, 1300 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C, 


assistance, humani- 


A chart book called Children and 
Youth—tTheir Health and Welfare 
has been issued as Publication No. 363 
by the Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. This is a graphic presenta- 
tion of some important facts as to the 
environment and background of the 
children and youth in the United 
States and how these may affect their 
growing up. Most of the facts in this 
publication are drawn from periodic 
reports to the Children’s Bureau by 
the state health and welfare depart- 
ments. Copies are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., for 50 cents each. 


FROM THE EDITOR'S MAIL 


The Division of Clothing and Tex 
tiles in Instruction, Extension, anc 
Research and the Center for Con 
tinuing Education of the University 
of Georgia will present a Textile 
Seminar on November 7 and 8, 1958, 
at the University of Georgia Center 
for Continuing Education, Athens, 
Cost is six dollars—which 
includes tuition and banquet. Some 
of the topics for discussion are: What 
Is New with Cotton, Dry Cleaning 
Today's Commercial and 
Home Laundering, and New Tech- 
niques in Sewing Today's Fabrics. 


Georgia. 


Fabrics, 


The United Nations Children’s 
Fund announced the following films 
and filmstrips on the work of UNICEF 
as available—the filmstrips from 
UNICEF itself; the films from Asso- 
ciation Films, Inc. 

Filmstrips— 
The Fight to End Malaria—$1.00 
A Child Is Born in Asia—$1.00 


Safe Milk Saves Lives—$2.00 


(color) 
Films— 
A Gift to Grow On—rental $4.50— 
sale $55.00 
Three of Our Children—rental 
$4.50—sale $75.00 
Assignment Children—rental $5.00 
—sale $75.00 
The Garden of Gujerat—rental 
$3.50—sale $40.00 
Trick or Treat for UNICEF—tental 
$4.00—sale $22.50 
Write to United States Committee 
for UNICEF, United Nations, New 
York for filmstrips; Association Films, 
Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y., for films. 


It seems to us that the United 
Nations Children’s Fund Christmas 
ecards have never been more attractive 
than they are this year. Rangel Hi- 
dalgo, Mexican folk artist, 
tributed two designs of outstanding 
appeal called “Child Bearing Gifts”; 
Keiko Minami, Japanese-born artist, 
has designed a lovely card called 
“Tree of Peace”; others designed by 
such well-known artists as Ben Shahn 
and Gladys Rockmore Davis are 
equally effective. All are available 
as Notes as well as Christmas cards. 
May be ordered from UNICEF Greet- 
ing Card Fund, United Nations, New 
York, N. Y. Cards are $1.25 a box 
of ten—except for the Ben Shahn 
special card, sold only in boxes of 25 
at 25 cents per card. 


has con- 


3 ways 
to fall 
classroom. 
fun- with 
3 popular 


FREE ! 


@ “FUN FIXINGS FOR 
CHRISTMAS!” Dozens of 
Merry Christmas projects 
from sparkling ornaments 
to pretty gifts! 


e ‘HOW TO MAKE 
COSTUMES.” Rit’sfa- 
mous costume book, 
complete with pat- 
terns—32 big pages— 
full-color illustra- 
tions! 


——_> 


+ @ WASHING MACHINE 
&. \\\ TEACHER MANUAL 
—=—_= The facts and fun of 
modern washer dyeing 
with wall chart and 12 


\" ga fun wll so ts for every 


R) 


RIT, P. O. Box 401, Indi lis 6, Indi 
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Please send me the booklets checked below : 


“FUN FIXINGS FOR CHRISTMAS” [) 


“HOW TO MAKE COSTUMES” 0 
(I enclose 10¢) 
THE FACTS AND FUN OF 
MODERN MACHINE DYEING” |) 
teacher's copy free, extra copies 10¢ each.) 
JHE. 
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JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


DIRECT FROM MEAT HEADQUARTERS 


Food for Fin | 


Helping your students plan fall parties will give you a 
chance to teach basic cookery methods. Here are ideas for 
refreshments to tie in with your lesson plans. Each is easy for 
the young hostess to prepare so she can join in the fun. 


BURGERS 


Fen the Gasnchu| 


Hamburgers are perfect party fare 
for hungry teen-agers. Packaged 
Swift’s Premium Hamburgers can 
be kept in the freezer, ready to 
broil, pan-broil or grill in minutes. 
Do not thaw before cooking—just 
separate and brown quickly. Frozen 
hamburgers are an economical meat 
to use in teaching proper cooking 











yy A) USS methods for steaks and chops, 
WT O-OO- FT O- TW O-T- OO 


b Foucepau. Goreoy. 


D 





Youthful party planners can’t erie wrong 
with Martha Logan’s easy method of 
making cookies in a saucepan. Write for 
our “Saucepan Bar Teaching Kit’’, in- 
cluding 44% minute movie (on loan), 
Teacher’s Preview, coupon for 2 lbs. 
Swift’s Alisweet Margarine, and a recipe 
leaflet for each student. A 








Your classes have simmered, broiled 
and grilled franks, but here’s a Hal- 
lowe’en idea for baking them: 

Cut 2 bread slices into 2% inch 
circles. Spread one with mustard 
and top with the other. Place on 
buttered baking sheet. Split Swift's 
Premium Frank lengthwise, encircle 
sandwich, fasten with wooden picks. 
Brush with melted butter or mar- 
garine. Make “face” with catsup. 
Bake in hot oven (400°F.) for 5 
minutes. 
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Home Economists in 
Business 


1959 DIRECTORY 


Official List of Members 
Cost to HEIB Members—$3 
Cost to Others —$5 
Make checks payable to: 


Home Economists in Business 
Order from: 


Miss Elspeth Bennett 
33 Narragansett Drive 
St. Louis 24, Missouri 

















Look to 
AHEA 
for publications on 
careers 
home economics 
subject matter 


bibliographies 


f d, blica tions 


of the 
y erican 


) 
Sadan e Pe omics 
Pare tion 


American Home Economics 
Association 


1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 
June 1958 


Current Publications List 

free on request from 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 

ASSOCIATION 


1600 Twentieth St., N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 











A home economics teacher 


"Win A 
6-Week ‘lour 


of Kurope “%. 


including visits with FAMOUS CHEFS in gourmet capitals of the 
Continent (or $2,500.00 in cash). That is only the first prize in 
the KNOX INTERNATIONAL CHEFS’ TOUR CONTEST. 

Second Prize: A l-week trip to New York or San Francisco, with 
visits to world famous restaurants, their kitchens, their chefs. 
(Or $750.00 in cash.) 

Third Prize: $500.00 in cash. Also 15 additional cash awards. 


But that is not all. To further home eco- 
nomics education, cash awards will go to 
the schools represented by the three top 
winning teachers. There will also be gift 
awards to the students of the three top 
winning teachers. 


a } 
te | PLAN NOW TO WIN 


KNOA Open to all junior and senior Teacher's Kit, which includes full information 
ewe 1 our high school home economics on the Knox International Chefs’ Tour Con- 
CONTEST teachers, prizes will be test, write us a note giving your name, school 
awarded for the best class- and address, we will send you the Kit. We sug- 
room projects involving unflavored gelatine. gest you start planning now to win this excit- 

If you have not yet received your /958 Knox __ ing, worthwhile prize contest. 

¢ KNOX 
_ Educational Department 


a: KNOX GELATINE COMPANY 
JOHNSTOWN, N.Y. 


JUDD & DETWERILER, INC 
WASHING bd. C 





The calorie-saving is considerable 
when you make Hot Spiced Fruit 
the Sara Hervey Watts way! The 
secret is Sucaryl . . . the calorie- 
free sweetener that’s perfect for 
beverages and cereals, and also for 


cooking and baking 


Sucaryl recipe for October 
< 


way. Each Sucaryl-sweetened serving contains 
only 42 calories—contrasted with 107 calories 
when sweetened with sugar. And you can’t taste 
the difference! 


from the Kitchen of Sara Hervey Watts, Home Economics Consultant, Abbott Laboratories 


A touch of lemon and the tang of spice make 
piping hot fruits taste especially nice! Try this 
recipe that makes use of low-calorie, water-pack 
canned fruits in a heart-warming and delicious 





WEIGHT WATCHERS’ HOT SPICED FRUIT 


2 sticks cinnamon 

2 tbsp. whole cloves 

Peel of | lemon, thinly pared 
2 tbsp. lemon juice 

1 tbsp. Sucary! solution 


1 1-Ib. can pear halves, 
water pack 

1 1-lb. can apricot halves, 
water pack 

1 1-lb. can red sour cherries, 
water pack 


Drain fruits; combine juices with spices and lemon peel. 
Simmer about 30 minutes. Add lemon juice and Sucary]; 
bring to rapid boil. Add fruits and serve hot. (12 servings) 


FREE! Calorie-saving recipes 
with Sucaryl 
32 pages of wonderful, kitchen-tested 
low-calorie recipes by Sara Hervey 
Watts. A treasure for everyone who is 
sensibly cutting calories! Clear, easy- 
to-follow instructions and color illus- 
trations make it an invaluable teach- 
ing aid for home economics classes. 
Available at your drug store, or write ABBOTT LABORATORIES, 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, for ample quantities of this book, plus 
free SUCARYL samples, for your classroom use. 


» Sucaryl 





ABBOTT LABORATORIES, NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
®Sucary!—Non-Caloric Sweetener, Abbott 





